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PREFACE. 


GRANDFATHER again shoves his great Chair 
before the youthful public, and- desires to 
make them acquainted with a new dynasty of 
occupants. ‘The iron race of Puritans, whose 
rigid figures sat bolt upright against its oaken 
back, in the first Epoch of our History, have 
now given place to quite a different set of 
men. 

It is true, we have here a venerable School- 
master, who was a contemporary of the early’ 
Puritans, and preserved their moral charac- 
teristics, as he did his own white beard, ata 
period when both were out of fashion. We 


have likewise a shadow of Dr. Cotton Mather, 
}? Z 
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who, setting aside many individual peculiari- 
ties, may be looked upon as an exaggeration 
of those pious and potent Divines, whom he 
reverenced as the great men of the preceding 
age. 

But then come a succession of Governors, 
holding up the royal commission as the source 
of their authority. These dignitaries are 
illuminated. by a ray, although faint and dis- 
tant, yet gleaming upon them from the splen- 
dor of the British throne. Our old Chair, 
itself, loses the severe simplicity, which was 
in keeping with the habits of its earlier pos- 
sessors, and is gilded and varnished, and gor- 
geously cushioned, so as to make it a fitting 
seat for vice-regal pomp. It is now occupied 
by Rulers, whose position compels them to 
regard the interests of the people, as, in some 
degree, hostile to those of the Monarch, and 
therefore to their own. It is surrounded by 


2? 
ambitious Politicians, Soldiers, and Adven- 
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turers, having no pretension to that high 
religious and moral principle, which gave to 
our first Epoch a character of the truest and 
loftiest romance. 

This Epoch presents enough of military 
and worldly adventure to please our little 
friend Charley, in whom we discern the traits, 
which may hereafter render him a man of 
power among actual affairs, and in all the 
business of life. Laurence, in whom we 
represent a more ideal nature, probably feels 
a greater sympathy with the unworldly Pil- — 
grims, and especially with the Apostle Eliot, 
who joined to their high excellences a spirit 
of love, that scarcely any other man of his 
day possessed. Perhaps, in a third Epoch, 
we shall find in individuals, and the people 
at large, a combination of ideal principle and 
adventurous action, that may attract the in- 
terest both of Laurence and Charley. 

This little book presents a slight historic 
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sketch of the period, when Massachusetts 
had ceased to be a Republic, and was strictly 
a Province of England. It is therefore suffi- 
ciently complete in itself, to make it indepen- 
dent of our preceding volume. Should we 
be encouraged to conclude the adventures of 
our old Chair, the remaining part, beginning 
with the first movement of the Revolution, 
will also include a period of history, that may 
be read in disconnection with the past. But 
the Author’s desire is, in the three numbers 
that will compose the entire history of Granp- 
FATHER’S Cuair, to give the youthful reader 
a rounded outline of the whole period, during 
which this piece of furniture was so promi- 


nent an object. 


Boston, Dec. 30, 1840. 


FAMOUS OLD PEOPLE. 


CHAPTER LI. 


‘ Ou, Grandfather, dear Grand- 
» father,” cried little Alice, ‘ pray tell 
us some more stories about your chair!” 
How long a time had fled, since the 
children had felt any curiosity to hear 
the sequel of this venerable chair’s ad- 
ventures! Summer was now past and 
Chore, and the better part of Autumn 
ikewise. Dreary, chill November was 
howling, out of doors, and vexing the 
atmosphere with sudden showers of 
wintry rain, or sometimes with gusts of 
snow, that rattled like small pebbles 
against the windows. | 


a 
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When the weather began to grow 
cool, Grandfather’s chair had been re- 
moved from the summer parlor into a 
smaller and snugger room. It now 
stood by the side of a bright blazing 
wood-fire. Grandfather loved a wood- 
fire, far better than a grate of glowing 
anthracite, or than the dull heat of an 
invisible furnace, which seems to think 
that it has done its duty in merely 
warming the house. But the wood- 
fire isa kindly, cheerful, sociable spirit, 
sympathizing with mankind, and know- 
ing that to create warmth is but one of 
the good offices which are expected 
from it. Therefore it dances on “> 
hearth, and Jaughs broadly through th 
room, aid plays a thousand antics, and 
throws a joyous glow over all the faces 
that encircle it. 

In the twilight of the evening, the 
fire grew brighter and more cheerful. 
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And thus, perhaps, there was something 
in Grandfather’s heart, that cheered him 
most with its warmth and comfort in 
the gathering twilight of old age. He 
had been gazing at the red embers, as 
intently as if his past life were all pic- 
tured there, or as if it were a prospect 
of the future world, when little Alice’s 
voice aroused him. 

“Dear Grandfather,” repeated the 
little girl, more earnestly, “do talk to 
us again about your chair.” 

Laurence, and Clara, and Charley, 
and little Alice, had been attracted to 
other objects, for two or three months 
past. They had sported in the glad- 
some sunshine of the present, and so 
had forgotten the shadowy region of 
the past, in the midst of which stood 
Grandfather’s chair. But now, in the 
autumnal twilight, illuminated by the 
- flickering blaze of the wood-fire, they 
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looked at the old chair, and thought 
that it had never before worn such an 
interesting aspect. ‘There it stood, in 
the venerable majesty of more than two 
hundred years. ‘The light from the 
hearth quivered upon the flowers and 
foliage, that were wrought into its 
oaken back ; and the lion’s head at the 
summit, seemed almost to move its 
jaws and shake its mane. 

‘Does little Alice speak for all of 
you?” asked Grandfather. ‘ Do you 
wish me to go on with the adventures 
of the chair?” 

“Oh, yes, yes, Grandfather!” cried 
Clara. “ The dear old chair! How 
strange that we should have forgotten 
it so long!” 

“ Oh, pray begin, Grandfather,” said 
Laurence; * for I think, when we talk 
about old times, it should be in the 
early evening before the candles are 
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lighted. The shapes of the famous 
persons, who once sat in the chair, will 
be more apt to come back, and be seen 
among us, in this glimmer and pleasant 
gloom, than they would in the vulgar 
day-light. And, besides, we can make 
pictures of all that you tell us, among 
the glowing embers and white ashes.” 

Our friend Charley, too, thought the 
evening the best time to hear Grand- 
father’s stories, because he could not 
then be playing out of doors. So, 
finding his young auditors unanimous 
in their petition, the good old gentle- 
man took up the narrative of the historic 
chair, at the point where he had dropt 
It. 
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CHAPTER ILI. 


“You recollect, my dear children,” 
said Grandfather, “that we took leave 
of the chair in 1692, while it was oc- | 
cupied by Sir William Phips. This 
fortunate treasure-seeker, you will re- 
member, had come over from England, 
with King William’s commission to be 
Governor of Massachusetts. Within 
the limits of this province were now 
included the old colony of Plymouth, 
and the territories of Maine and Nova 
Scotia. Sir William Phips had like- 
wise brought a new charter from the 
king, which served instead of a consti- 
tution, and set forth the method in 
which the province was to be govern- 
ed.” 

‘Did the new charter allow the 
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people all their former liberties °” in- 
quired Laurence. 

“No,” replied Grandfather. ‘“ Un- 
der the first charter, the people had 
been the source of all power. Win- 
throp, Endicott, Bradstreet, and the 
rest of them, had been governors by 
the choice of the people, without any 
interference of the king. But hence- 
forth the governor was to hold his sta- 
tion solely by the king’s appointment, 
and during his pleasure; .and the same 
was the case with the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, and some other high officers. 
The people, however, were still allow- 
ed to choose representatives ; and the 
governor’s council was chosen by the 
general court.” 

‘‘ Would the inhabitants have elect- _ 
ed Sir William Phips,” asked Lau- 
rence, ‘if the choice of governor had 
been left to them °” 
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‘‘He might probably have been an 
available candidate,” answered Grand- 
father; ‘for his adventures and mili- 
tary enterprises had gained him a sort 
of renown, which always goes a great 
way with the people. And he had 
many popular characteristics, being a 
kind, warm hearted man, not ashamed 
of his low origin, nor haughty in his 
present elevation. Soon after his ar- 
rival, he proved that he did not blush 
to recognize his former associates.” 

“ How was that?” inquired Charley. 

‘He made a grand festival at his 
new brick house,” said Grandfather, 
‘and invited all the ship-carpenters of 
Boston to be his guests. At the head 
of the table, in our great chair, sat Sir 
William Phips himself, treating these 
hard handed menas his brethren, crack- 
ing jokes with them,’and talking fa- 
miliarly about old times. 1 know not 
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whether he wore his embroidered dress, 
but I rather choose to imagine that he 
had on a suit of rough clothes, such as 
he used to labor in, while he was 
Phips the ship-carpenter.” 

‘¢ An aristocrat need not be asham- 
ed of the trade,” observed Laurence ; 
‘for the czar Peter the Great once 
served an apprenticeship to it.” 

‘Did Sir William Phips make as 
good a governor as he was a_ship-car- 
penter’” asked Charley. 

‘History says but little about his 
merits as a ship-carpenter,’”’? answered 
Grandfather ; ‘“‘ but, as a governor, a 
great deal of fault was found with him. 
Almost as soon as he assumed the gov- 
ernment, he became engaged in a very 
frightful business, which might have 
perplexed a wiser and better cultivated 
head than his. This was the witch- 


craft delusion.”’ 
9 * 
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And here Grandfather gave his au- 
ditors such details of this melancholy 
affair, as he thought it fit for them to 
know. ‘They shuddered to hear that a 
frenzy, which led to the death of many 
innocent persons, had originated in the 
wicked arts of a few children. They 
belonged to the Rev. Mr. Parris, min- 
ister of Salem. These children com- 
plained of being pinched, and pricked 
with pins, and otherwise tormented by 
the shapes of men and women, who 
were supposed to have power to haunt 
them invisibly, both in darkness and 
day-light. Often, in the midst of their 
family and friends, the children would 
pretend to be seized with strange con- 
vulsions, and would cry out that the 
witches were afflicting them. 

These stories spread abroad, and 
caused great tumult and alarm. From 


the foundation of New England, it had 
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been the custom of the inhabitants, in 
all matters of doubt and difficulty, to 
look to their ministers for counsel. So 
they did now; but, unfortunately, the 
ministers and Wise men were more 
deluded than the illiterate people. 
Cotton Mather, a very learned and 
eminent clergyman, believed that the 
whole country was full of witches and 
wizards, who had given up their hopes 
of heaven, and signed a covenant with 
the Evil One. 

Nobody could be certain that his 
nearest neighbor, or most intimate 
friend, was not guilty of this imaginary 
crime. The number of those, who 
pretented to be afflicted by witchcraft, 
grew daily more numerous; and they 
bore testimony against many of the 
best and worthiest people. A minister, 
named George Burroughs, was among 
the accused. In the months of August 
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wo 


and September, 1692, he, and nineteen 
other innocent men and women, were 
put to death. The place of execution 
was a high hill, on the outskirts of 
Salem; so that many of the sufferers, 
as they stood beneath the gallows, 
could discern their own habitations in 
the town. 

The martyrdom of these guiltless 
persons seemed only to increase the 
madness. ‘The afflicted now grew 
bolder in their accusations. Many 
people of rank and wealth were either 
thrown into prison, or compelled to flee 
for their lives. Among these were 
two sons of old Simon Bradstreet, the 
last of the Puritan governors. Mr. 
Willard, a pious minister of Boston, 
was cried out upon as a wizard, in open 
court. Mrs. Hale, the wife of the 
minister of Beverly, was likewise 
accused. Philip English, a rich mer- 
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chant of Salem, found it necessary to 
take flight, leaving his property and 
business in confusion. But, a short 
time afterwards, the Salem people 
were glad to invite him back. 

‘The boldest thing that the accus- 
ers did,’’ continued Grandfather, ‘* was 
to cry out upon the governor’s own be- 
loved wife. Yes; the lady of Sir Wil- 
liam Phips was accused of being a 
witch, and of flying through the air to 
attend witch meetings. When the gov- 
ernor heard this, he probably trembled, 
so that our great chair shook beneath 
him.” 

‘¢ Dear Grandfather,” cried little Al- 
ice, clinging closer to his knee, ‘is it 
true that witches ever come in the 
night-time to frighten little children ?” 

‘No, no, dear little Alice,’ replied 

_ Grandfather. ‘Even if there were 
"any witches, they would flee away 
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from the presence of a pure-hearted 
child. But there are none; and our 
forefathers soon became convinced, that 
they had been led into a terrible delu- 
sion. All the prisoners on account of 
witchcraft, were set free. But the in- 
nocent dead could not be restored to 
life; and the hill where they were 
executed, will always remind people 
of the saddest and most humiliating 
passage in our history.” 

Grandfather then said, that the next 
remarkable event, while Sir William 
Phips remained in the chair, was the 
arrival at Boston of an English fleet, 
in 1693. It brought an army, which 
was intended for the conquest of Can- 
ada. But a malignant disease, more 
fatal than the small- -pox, broke. out 
among the soldiers and: sailors, and 
destroyed the greater part of them. 


The infection spread into the town of” 


j 
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Boston, and made much havoc there. 
This dreadful sickness caused the gov- 
ernor, and Sir Francis Wheeler, who 
was commander of the British forces, 
to give up all thoughts of attacking 
Canada. 

‘¢ Soon after this,” said Grandfather, 
“Sir William Phips quarrelled with 
the captain of an English frigate, and 
also with the Collector of Boston. 
Being a man of violent temper, he gave 
each of them a sound beating with his 
cane.” 

‘¢ He was a bold fellow,” observed 
Charley, who was himself somewhat 
addicted to a similar mode of settling 
disputes. 

‘More bold than wise,” replied 
Grandfather; ‘for complaints were 

carried to the» king, and Sir William 
Phips was summoned to England, to 
jake the best answer he could. Ac- 


We 
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cordingly he went to London, where, 
in 1695, he was seized with a malig- 
nant fever, of which he died. Had he 
lived longer, he would probably have 
gone again in search of sunken treas- 
ure. He had heard of a Spanish ship, 
which was cast away in 1502, during 
the lifetime of Columbus. Bovadilla, 
Roldan, and many other Spaniards, 
were lost in her, together with the 
immense Wealth of which they had 
robbed the South American kings.” 

“ Why, Grandfather,” exclaimed 
Laurence, ‘what magnificent ideas 
the governor had! Only think of re-_ 
covering all that old treasure, which 
had Jain almost two centuries under 
the sea! Methinks Sir William Phips 
ought to have been buried in the ocean, 
when he died ; so that *he might have 
gone down among the sunken ships, 
and cargoes of treasure, which he was 
always dreaming about in his lifetime.” 
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‘«¢ He was buried in one of the crowd- 
ed cemeteries of London,” said Grand- 
father. ‘*As he left no children, his 
estate was inherited by his nephew, 
from whom is descended the present 
Marquis of Normanby, Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland. ‘The noble Marquis is not 
aware, perhaps, that the prosperity of 
his family originated in the successful 
enterprise of a New England ship-car- 
penter.”’ 
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CHAPTER III. 
‘Ar the death of Sir William Phips,” 


proceeded Grandfather, ‘our chair was 
bequeathed to Mr. Ezekiel Cheever, a 
famous school-master in Boston. This 
old gentleman came from London in 
1637, and had been teaching school ever 
since; so that there were now aged men, 
grandfathers like myself, to whom Mas- 
ter Cheever had taught their alphabet. 
He was a person of venerable aspect, 
and wore a long white beard.” 

‘Was the chair placed in his 
school??? asked Charley. 

‘‘ Yes, in his school,’ answered 
Grandfather; ‘and we may safely 
say that it had never before been 
regarded with such awful reverence— 
no, not even when the old governors of 
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Massachusetts sat in it. Even you, 
Charley, my boy, would have felt some 
respect for the chair, if you had seen 
it occcupied by this famous school- 
master.” . 

And here Grandfather endeavored’ to 
give his auditors an idea how matters 
were maanged in schools above a 
hundred years ago. As this will pro- 
bably be an interesting subject to our 
readers, we shall make a_ separate 
- sketch of it, and call it 


Tue Oxp-FasHionep SCHOOL. 


Now imagine yourselves, my chil- 
dren, in Master Ezekiel Cheever’s 
school-room. It is a large, dingy 
room, with a sanded floor, and is light- 
ed by windows that turn on hinges, 
and have little diamond shaped panes 
of glass. The scholars sit on long 
benches, with desks before them. At 
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one end of the room is a great fire- 
place, so very spacious, that there is 
room enough for three or four boys to 
stand in each of the chimney corners. 
This was the good old fashion of fire- 
places, when there was wood enough 
in the forests to keep people warm, 
without their digging into the bowels 
of the earth for coal. | 

It is a winter’s day when we take 
our peep into the school-room. See 
what great logs of wood have been 
rolled into the fire-place, and what a 
broad, bright blaze goes leaping up the 
chimney! And every few moments, a 
vast cloud of smoke is puffed into the 
room, which sails. slowly over the 
heads of the scholars, until it gradually 
settles upon the walls and ceiling. 
They are blackened with the smoke of 
many years, already. 

Next, look at our old historic chair! 
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It is placed, you perceive, in the most 
comfortable part of the room, where 
the generous glow of the fire is suffici 
ently felt, without being too intensely 
hot. How stately the old chair looks, 
as if it remembered its many famous 
occupants, but yet were conscious that 
a greater man is sitting in it now! Do 
you see the venerable school-master, 
severe in aspect, with a black skull- 
cap on his head, like an ancient Puri- 
tan, and the snow of his white beard 
drifting down to his very girdle? What 
boy would dare to play, or whisper, or 
even glance aside from his book, while 
Master Cheever is on the look-out, be- 
hind his spectacles! For such offen- 
ders, if any such there be, a rod of birch 
is hanging over the fire-place, and a 
heavy ferule lies on the master’s desk. 

And now school is begun. Whata 


murmur of multitudinous tongues, like 
3 * 
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the whispering leaves of a wind-stirred 
oak, as the scholars con over their va- 
rious tasks! Buz, buz, buz! Amid 
just such a murmur has Master Cheever 
Spent above sixty years; and long habit 
has made it as pleasant to him as the 
hum of a bee-hive, when the insects 
are busy in the sunshine. 

Now a class in Latin is called to re- 
cite. Forth steps a row of queer-look- 
ing little fellows, wearing square-skirt- 
ed coats, and small clothes, with but- 
tons at the knee. They look like so 
many grandfathers in their second 
childhood. ‘These lads are to be sent 
to Cambridge, and educated for the 
learned professions. Old Master Chee- 
ver has lived so long, and seen so many 
generations of school-boys grow up to 
be men, that now he can almost pro- 
phesy what sort of a man each boy 
will be. One urchin shall hereafter 
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be a doctor, and administer pills and 
potions, and stalk gravely through life, 
perfumed with assafoetida. Another 
shall wrangle at the bar, and fight his 
way to wealth and honors, and, in his 
declining age, shall be a worshipful 
member of his Majesty’s council. A 
third—and he is the Master’s favorite 
—shall be a worthy successor to the 
old Puritan ministers, now in_ their 
graves; he shall preach with great 
unction and effect, and leave volumes 
of sermons, in print and manuscript, 
for the benefit of future generations. 
But, as they are merely school-boys 
now, their business is to construe Vir- 
gil. Poor Virgil, whose verses, which 
he took so much pains to polish, have 
been mis-scanned, and mis-parsed, and 
mis-interpreted, by so many genera- 
tions of idle school-boys! There, sit 
down, ye Latinists. Two or three of 
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you, | fear, are doomed to feel the 
master’s ferule. 

Next comes a class in Arithmetic. 
These boys are to be the merchants, 
shop-keepers, and mechanics, of a fu- 
ture period. Hitherto, they have tra- 
ded only in marbles and apples. Here- 
after, some will send vessels to Eng- 
Jand for broadcloths and all sorts of 
manufactured wares, and to the West 
Indies for sugar, and rum, and coffee. 
Others will stand behind counters, and 
measure tape, and ribbon, and cambric, 
by the yard. Others will upheave the 
blacksmith’s hammer, or drive the 
plane over the carpenter’s bench, or 
take the lapstone and the awl, and 
learn the trade of shoe-making. Many 
will follow the sea, and become bold, 
rough sea-captains. 

This class of boys, in short, must sup- 
ply the world with those active, skil- 
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ful hands, and clear, sagacious heads, 
without which the affairs of life would 
be thrown into confusion, by the theo- 
ries of studious and visionary men. 
Wherefore, teach them their multipli- 
cation table, good Master Cheever, 
and whip them well, when they de- 
serve it; for much of the country’s 
welfare depends on these boys. * 

But, alas! while we have been think- 
ing of other matters, Master Cheever’s 
watchful eye has caught two boys at 
play. Now we shall see awful times! 
The two malefactors are summoned 
before the master’s chair, wherein he 
sits, with the terror of a judge upon 
his brow. Our old chair is now a 
judgment-seat. Ah, Master Cheever 
has taken down that terrible birch-rod ! 
Short is the trial—the sentence quickly 
passed—and now the judge prepares to 
execute it in person. ‘Thwack! thwack! 
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thwack! In those good old times, a 
school-master’s blows were well laid on. 

See! the birch-rod has lost several 
of its twigs, and will hardly serve for 
another execution. Mercy on us, what 
a bellowing the urchins make! My 
ears are almost deafened, though the 
clamor comes through the far length of 
a hundred and fifty years. There, go 
to your seats, poor boys; and do not 
cry, sweet little Alice; for they have 
ceased to feel the pain, a long time 
since. 

And thus the forenoon passes away. 
Now it is twelve o’clock. The master 
looks at his great silver watch, and 
then, with tiresome deliberation, puts 
the ferule into his desk. The little 
multitude await the word of dismissal, 
with almost irrepressible impatience. 

‘You are dismissed,” says Master 
Cheever. 
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The boys retire, treading softly until 
they have passed the threshold; but, 
fairly out of the school-room, lo, what 
a joyous shout!—what a scampering 
and trampling of feet!—what a sense 
of recovered freedom, expressed in the 
merry uproar of all their voices! What 
care they for the ferule and birch-rod 
now’? Were boys created merely to 
study Latinand Arithmetic? No; the 
better purposes of their being are to 
sport, to leap, to run, to shout, to slide 
upon the ice, to snow-ball! 

Happy boys! Enjoy your play-time 
now, and come again to study, and to 
feel the birch-rod and the ferule, to- 
morrow ; not till to-morrow, for to-day 
is ‘Thursday-lecture; and ever since 
the settlement of Massachusetts, there 
has been no school on Thursday after- 
noons. ‘Therefore, sport, boys, while 
you may; for the morrow cometh, 
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with the birch-rod and the ferule ; 
and after that, another Morrow, with 
troubles of its own. 

Now, the master has. set every thing 
to rights, and is ready to go home to 
dinner. Yet he goes reluctantly. The 
old man has spent so much of his life 
in the smoky, noisy, buzzing school- 
room, that, when he has a holiday, he 
feels as if his place were lost, and him- 
self a stranger in the world. But, 
forth he goes; and there stands our 
old chair, vacant and solitary, till good 
Master Cheever resumes his seat in it 
to-morrow morning. 


“Grandfather,” said Charley, “I 
wonder whether the boys did not use 
to upset the old chair, when the school- 
master was out ?” 

“There is a_ tradition,” replied 


Grandfather, “that one of its arms 
A 
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was dislocated, in some such manner. 
But I cannot believe that any school- 
boy would behave so naughtily.” 

As it was now later than little Alice’s 
usual bed-time, Grandfather broke off 
his narrative, promising to talk more 
about Master Cheever and his scholars, 
some other evening. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


One or two evenings afterward, 
Grandfather sat comfortably in his 
chair, meditating, as was his custom, 
about things long past. His recollec- 
tions of events that he had witnessed, 
and of persons whom he had known, 
were mixed up with histories which he 
had read. Looking into his furrow- 
ed, but placid countenance, Laurence 
‘thought that Grandfather was amusing 
himself, as the fanciful boy often did, 
with imaginary pictures of all romantic 
things, among the red embers and 
white ashes of the hearth. 

But, gradually, Grandfather became 
conscious of a tumult and uproar, pass- 
ing through the streets. At first, the 
low and far-off sound mingled itself 
with the old man’s visions, and seemed 
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a mere echo within his memory. He 
mistook it, perhaps, for the imaginary 
murmur of drums and shouts, on some 
great occasion of festival or military 
display, insancient days. Were these 
the drums that announced to the New- 
Englanders the coronation of Queen 
Anne? 

Soon, however, the approaching up- 
roar grew loud and high. ‘There was 
the music of drum, fife, and bugle, in- 
termixed with shouts, seemingly of 
boyish voices, and the clatter and tramp 
of innumerable feet upon the pavement. 
Glancing at the darkened windows, 
Grandfather could see the glare of 
torches, and lanterns on the tops of 
poles, borne onward through the tumult. 

‘¢ Laurence, what is the matter out- 
of-doors °”? inquired Grandfather, ina 
sort of amazement, as if he bad been 
asleep for a great many years, and 
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were just awakened by the drums and 
shouts. 

‘Tt is a procession of the boys of 
Boston, in honor of Old Tippecanoe,”’ 
answered Laurence, ‘and Charley has 
run away to join them.” 

‘¢ Ah, well!” said Grandfather, smil- 
ing. ‘Boys are the same in every 
generation—always aping their fathers 
—always taking a mimic interest in 
grown men’s affairs. No doubt, the 
scholars of old Master Cheever used to 
‘talk politics, and mingle themselves 
with the turmoil of whatéver was go- 
ing forward, just as the boys do now.” 

This triumphal procession, as show- 
ing the interest which school-boys take 
in public affairs, suggested to Grand- 
father a method of interweaving the 
history of the province with the narra- 
tive of the chair, while it remained in 


Master Ezekiel Cheever’s school. 
4* 
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_ The boys in old times,’”’ observed 
he, ‘had much more stirring matters 
to talk about, than the lads of our 
days. Let us imagine, for instance, 
what were the matters that used to in- 
terest Master Cheever’s scholars. In 
1696, New England was at war with 
the French and Indians, an army of 
whom, commanded by the Baron de 
Castine, took the fort of Pemaquid. 
This fortress had been built by Sir 
William Phips. Now, is it not prob- 
able, Laurence, that the school-boys 
built a great fortress of snow, and play- 
ed the parts of French, Indians, and 
English, in attacking and defending it ?” 

‘<The grown people,” said Laurence, 
“might have taken this for a satire up- 
on themselves.” 

“Yes; the great game of war is 
easily shown to be ridiculous,” replied 


Grandfather. ‘ Who would not laugh 
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to see the Baron de Castine, and old 
Count Frontenac, the French governor 
of Canada, with the English Captain 
Chubb, and Colonel Church, and their 
respective soldiers, all represented by 
school-boys, carrying on the war with 
snow-balls! And would not this be 
as reasonable a mode of settling na- 
tional disputes, as if swords, bayonets, 
tomahawks, bullets, and cannon-balls, 
were the instruments of warfare 7” 

‘And one great advantage would 
be,” observed Laurence, “that peace 
would come whenever the snow melt- 
ed.” 

‘Tn the next year, 1697,” proceed- 
ed Grandfather, “ there was great ter- 
ror throughout New England. The 
king of France, Louis the Fourteenth, 
sent ten ships of the line, a galliot, and 
two frigates, to take Boston and New 
York, and lay waste the whole country. 
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For several weeks together, the militia 
of Massachusetts were kept ready to 
appear at the beat of drum. Here 
was a fine stirring time for the school- 
boys !” 

‘‘Oh, I wish I had lived in those 
days,” cried Charley, who had just 
entered the room. 

‘“ But, after all, the French did us 
no mischief,” said Grandfather. ‘‘ The 
fleet arrived on the coast so late in the 
season, that the Marquis de Nesmond, 
who commanded it, resolved not to 
make any attack upon the British col- 
onies. In the same year, peace was 
concluded between France and Eng- 
land; and, of course, the fighting ceased 
between the colonies of both nations. 
By the treaty of peace, all the forts 
and territories, that had been conquer- 
ed by either party, were restored to 
the former possessor.”’ 
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‘*¢ And so all the fighting had been in 
vain,” said Laurence. 

‘¢ Far worse than in vain,” replied 
Grandfather ; ‘for no treaty could re- 
store the thousands of lives that had 
been sacrificed. Well; in 1699, the 
boys of Master Cheever’s school had 
something else to talk about. The 
Earl of Bellamont, whom King William 
‘had appointed governor of New Eng- 
land and New York, arrived in Boston, 
and was received with great pomp. It 
was thought a high honor, to have a 
nobleman for governor. ‘There was a 
grand procession, no doubt, and salutes 
of cannon, and, to crown the delight of 
the boys, a holiday from school.” 

Grandfather briefly described the 
character of the Earl of Bellamont. 
He was avery courteous person, and 
took all possible methods to please the 
sober inhabitants of New England. 
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He used to attend the Thursday lec- 
tures, and professed to be exceedingly - 
edified thereby. He paid great atten- 
tion to the ministers, and invited the 
country members of the legislature to 
dinner. 

‘] make no doubt,” said Grandfa- 
ther, “that his lordship thought it fit 
to visit so eminent a person as Master 
Cheever, and that he sat in our great 
chair, while the boys recited their les- 
sons in his presence. In short, by hu- 
mouring the people as much as he could, 
the earl became a very popular man. 
The crowd used to follow him, as he 
walked bowing and smiling through the 
streets, with his embroidered clothes 
glittering in the sunshine, and perhaps 
his pompous lady hanging on his arm.” 

‘¢ Grandfather,” said cousin Clara, 
‘‘T wish you would give us an exact 
description of the lady’s dress.” 
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‘‘T would gladly do so, my dear 
Clara,”? answered Grandfather, ‘‘ but I 
do not find it recorded in any history. 
So let us turn to a very different sub- 
ject. You have all, 1 suppose, heard 
the old song of Captain Kidd. Now, 
Master Cheever’s scholars had an op- 
portunity of seeing the famous Captain 
Kidd himself. ‘This bold pirate came 
to Boston in 1699, and swaggered 
about the streets with sword and pistol, 
affrighting the timid little boys, on 
their way to school. In fact, it seems 
to have been a very common thing in 
the early days of New England, for 
pirates and buccaniers to visit the sea- 
ports, and dispose of the plunder which 
they had gained on the Spanish Main.” 

‘¢ Would the rigid old Puritans trade 
with such villas °”’ asked Laurence. 

‘They appear to have had no scru- 
ples on that score,’”’ said Grandfather. 
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‘‘ However, the times were consider- 
ably altered now. Captain Kidd had 
been but a few days in Boston, before 
he was made prisoner and sent to Eng- 
land. Being put on trial, he was 
found guilty of piracy, and was hanged 
at Execution Dock.” 

Charley was desirous of hearing a 
full detail of Captain Kidd’s piratical 
adventures; but Grandfather reminded 
him, that these things had nothing to 
do with the history of the chair. He 
then related, that the Earl of Bella- 
mont died in about a year after his ar- 
rival at Boston. The charge of the 
province then devolved upon Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Stoughton, who continu- 
ed to act as chief-magistrate until 
1702, when he also died. The death 
of King William took place in the same 
year. He was suceceded by Queen 
Anne, who appointed Joseph Dudley 
to be governor of Massachusetts. 
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This was the same Dudley who had 
been president of New England, dur- 
ing the reign of the banished King 
James. Afterwards, as the reader will 
remember, he was thrown into prison, 
along with Sir Edmund Andros. Since 
his release, he had lived most of the 
time in England, and, by his sagacity 
and craft, had gained the favor of many 
great people. By their advice, Queen 
Anne was induced to make him gov- 
ernor, and thus to elevate him above 
‘all his enemies. 

‘* Well, children,” said Grandfather, 
‘‘T can spare time to tell you but one 
more circumstance, that occurred while 
our chair remained in Master Cheever’s 
school-room. One morning in April, 
1704, the boys were surprised to see 
the master take a printed sheet out of 
his pocket. It was about a foot square, 
and seemed to be damp from the press. 

5) 
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The boys had never seen anything of 
the kind before; and no wonder; for 
it was the first newspaper ever printed 
in America. It was called the Boston 
News Letter.” 

Here Grandfather was interrupted 
by the entrance of three newspapers, 
which were all published that same 
evening, and every evening of the 
year. He opened one of them, and 
began to read its contents, while the 
sheet smoked in the warm blaze of the 
fire. Meantime, Grandfather could not 
help thinking how our forefathers 
would have wondered, had they for- 
seen the innumerable host of news- 
papers that now fly forth, from all 
quarters and in all directions, through; 
out the land. What a dull, incurious 
people must they have been, when one 
little weekly sheet sufficed for a whole 
continent ! 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tue next evening Grandfather re- 
sumed the history of his beloved chair. 

‘¢ Master Ezekiel Cheever,” said he, 
“died in 1707, after having taught 
school about seventy years. It would 
require a pretty good scholar in arith- 
mecic to tell how many stripes he had 
inflicted, and how many birch-rods he 
_had worn out, during all that time, in 
‘his fatherly tenderness for his pupils. 
Almost all the great men of that period, 
and for many years back, had been 
whipt into eminence by Master Chee- 
ver. Moreover, he had written a Latin 
Accidence, which was used in schools 
more than half a century after his 
death; so that the good old man, even 
in his grave, was still the cause of 
trouble and stripes to idle school-boys.” 
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Grandfather proceeded to say, that, 
when Master Cheever died, he be- 
queathed the chair to the most Jearned 
man that was educated at his school, 
or that had ever been born in America. 
This was the renowned Cotton Mather, 
minister of the Old North Church in 
Boston. 

‘‘ And author of the Magnalia, Grand- 
father, which, we sometimes see you 
reading,” said Laurence. 

“Yes, Laurence,” replied Grand- 
father. ‘‘ The Magnalia is a strange, 
pedantic history, in which true events 
and real personages move before the 
reader, with the dreamy aspect which 
they wore in Cotton Mather’s singular 
mind. ‘This huge volume, however, 
was written and published before our 
chair came into his possession. But, 
as he was the author of more books 
than there are days in the year, we 
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may conclude that he wrote a great 
deal, while sitting in this chair.” 

‘Tl am tired of these school-masters 
and learned men,” said Charley. “I 
wish some stirring man, that knew how 
to do something in the world, like Sir 
William Phips, would sit in the chair.” 

‘‘Such men seldom have leisure to 
sit quietly in a chair,” said Grandfath- 
er. ‘* We must make the best of such 
people as we have.” 

As Cotton Mather was a very distin- 
guished man, Grandfather took some 
pains to give the children a lively con 
ception of his character. Over the 
door of his library were painted these 
words—BE SHORT—as a warning to 
visitors that they must not do the 
world so much harm, as needlessly to 
interrupt this great man’s wonderful 
labors. On entering the room, you 


would probably behold it crowded, and 
5 * 
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piled, and heaped with books. There 
were huge, ponderous folios and quar- 
tos, and little duodecimos, in English, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, and 
all other languages, that either origin- 
ated at the confusion of Babel, or have 
since come into use. 

All these books, no doubt, were toss- 
ed about in confusion, thus forming a 
visible emblem of the manner in which 
their contents were crowded into Cot- 
ton Mather’s brain. And in the mid- 
dle of the room stood a table, on which, 
besides printed volumes, were strewn 
manuscript sermons, historical tracts, 
and political pamphlets, all written in 
such a queer, blind, crabbed, fantasti- 
cal hand, that a writing-master would 
have gone raving mad at the sight of 
them. By this table stood Grandfath- 
er’s chair, which seemed already to 
have contracted an air of deep erudi- 
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tion, as if its cushion were stuffed with 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and other 
hard matters. 
In‘this chair, from one year’s end to 
another, sat that prodigious book-worm, 
Cotton Mather, sometimes devouring a 
great book, and sometimes scribbling 
one as big. In Grandfather’s younger 
days, there used to be a wax figure of 
him im one of the Boston museums, re- 
presenting a solemn, dark-visaged per- 
son, In a minister’s black gown, and 
‘with a black-letter volume before him. 
‘Tt is difficult, my children,’ ob- 
served Grandfather, “to make you un- 
derstand such a character as Cotton 
Mather’s, in whom there was so much 
good, and yet so many failings and 
frailties. Undoubtedly, he was a pious 
man. Often, he kept fasts ; and once, 
for three whole days, he allowed him- 
self not a morsel of food, but spent the 
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time in prayer and religious meditation. 
' Many a live-long night, did he watch 
and pray. ‘These fasts and - vigils 
made him meagre and haggard, and 
probably caused him to appear as if he 
hardly belonged to the world.” 
‘¢Was not the witchcraft delusion 
. partly caused by Cotton Mather ?’ 
inquired Laurence. 
“He was the chief agent of the mis- 
» chief,” answered Grandfather; “ but 
we will not suppose that he acted oth- 
_»», erwise than conscientiously. He be- 
— lieved that there were evil spirits all 
ae about the world. Doubtless he imag- 
ned that they were hidden in the cor- 
ners and crevices of his library, and 
that they peeped out from among the 
leaves of many of his books, as he 
turned. them over, at midnight. He 
supposed that these unlovely demons 
were everywhere, in the sunshine as 


' 
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well as in the darkness, and that 
they were hidden in men’s hearts, and 
stole into their most secret thoughts.” 

Here Grandfather was interrupted 
by little Alice, who hid her face in his 
Jap, and murmured a wish that he 
would not talk any more about Cotton 
Mather and the evil spirits. Grand- 
father kissed her, and told her that 
angels were the only spirits whom she 
had anything to do with. He then 
spoke of the public affairs of the period. 

A new war between France and 
England had broken out in 1702, and 
had been raging ever since. In the 
course of it, New England suffered 
much injury from the French and Indi- 
ans, who often came through the woods 
from Canada, and assaulted the fron- 
tier towns. Villages were sometimes 
burnt, and the inhabitants slaughtered, 
within a day’s ride of Boston. ‘The 
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people of New England had a bitter 
hatred against the French, not only 
for the mischief which they did with 
their own hands, but because they in- 
cited the Indians to hostility. 

The New Englanders knew that 
they could never dwell in security, un- 
til the provinces of France should be 
subdued, and brought under the Eng- 
lish government. They frequently, in 
time of war, undertook military expe- 
ditions against Acadia and Canada, and 
sometimes besieged the fortresses, by 
which those territories were defended. 
But the most earnest wish of their 
hearts was, to take Quebec, and so get 
possession of the whole province of 
Canada. Sir William Phips had once 
attempted it, but without success. — 

Fleets and soldiers were often sent 
from England, to assist the colonists in 
their warlike undertakings. In 1710, 
Port Royal, a fortress of Acadia, was 
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taken by the English. ‘The next year, 
in the month of June, a fleet, command- 
ed by Admiral Sir Hovenden Walker, 
arrived in Boston Harbor. On board 
of this fleet was the English General 
Hill, with seven regiments of soldiers, 
who had been fighting under the Duke 
of Marlborough, in Flanders. The 
government of Massachusetts was:call- 
ed upon to find provisions for the army 
and fleet, and to raise more men to as- 
sist in taking Canada. 

_ What with recruiting and drilling of 
soldiers, there was now nothing but 
warlike bustle in the streets of Boston. 
The drum and fife, the rattle of arms, 
and the shouts of boys, were heard 
from morning till night. In about a 
month, the fleet set sail, carrying four 
regiments from New England and 
New York, besides the English soldiers. 
The whole army amounted to at least 
seven thousand men. ‘They steered 
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for the mouth of the river St. Law- 
rence. 

‘Cotton Mather prayed most. fer- 
vently for their success,” continued 
Grandfather, “both in his pulpit, and 
when he kneeled down in the solitude 
of his library, resting his face on our 
old chair. But Providence ordered 
the result otherwise. Ina few weeks, 
tidings were received, that eight or 
nine of the vessels had been wrecked 
in the St. Lawrence, and that above a 
thousand drowned soldiers had been 
washed ashore, on the banks of that 
mighty river. After this misfortune, 
Sir Hovenden Walker set sail for Eng- 
land; and many pious people began to 
to think it a sin, even to wish for the 
conquest of Canada.” 

‘“‘] would never give it up so,” cried 
Charley. 

‘Nor did they, as we shall see,” re- 
plied Grandfather. ‘‘ However, no 
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‘more attempts were made during this 
»war, which came toa close in 1713. 
~The people of New England were pro- 
‘bably glad of some repose; for their 
young men had been made soldiers, till 
many of them were fit for nothing else. 
And those, who remained at home, 
had been heavily taxed to pay for the 
arms, ammunition, fortifications, and 
all the other endless expenses of a war. 


There was great need of the prayers 
of Cotton Mather, and of all pious men, 
not only on account of the sufferings of 
the people, but because the old moral 
and religious character of New Eng- 
land was in danger of being utterly lost.” 

‘¢ How glorious it would have been,” 
remarked Laurence, ‘if our forefath- 
ers could‘have kept the country unspot- 
ted with blood.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Grandfather; ‘but 


there was a stern warlike spirit in 
6 
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them, from the beginning. ‘They seem 

never to have thought of questioning 

either the morality or piety of war.” 
The next event, which Grandfather 


_ spoke of, was one that Cotton Mather, 


as well as most of the other inhabitants 
of New England, heartily rejoiced at. 
This was the accession of the Elector 
of Hanover to the throne of England, 
in 1714, on the death of Queen Anne. 
Hitherto, the people had been in con- 
tinual dread that the-male line of the 
Stuarts, who were descended from the 
beheaded King Charles and the banish- 
ed King James, would be restored to 
the throne. In that case, as the Stu- 
art family were Roman Catholics, it 
was supposed that they would attempt 
to establish their own religion through- 
out the British dominions. But the 
Elector of Hanover, and all his race, 
were Protestants ; so that now the de- 
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scendants of the old Puritans were 
relieved from many fears and disqui- 
etudes. 

‘The importance of this event,” ob- 
served Grandfather, ‘‘ was a thousand 
times greater than that of a Presiden- 
tial Election, in our own days. If the 
people dislike their president, they 
may get rid of him in four years; 
whereas, a dynasty of kings may wear 
the crown for an unlimited period.” 

The German elector was proclaimed 
king from the balcony of the town- 
house, in Boston, by the title of George 
the First, while the trumpets sounded, 
and the people cried Amen. That night, 
the town. was illuminated ; and Cotton 
Mather threw aside book and pen, and 
left Grandfather’s chair vacant, while 
he walked hither and thither to witness 
the rejoicings. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“Corton MarTuer,” continued 
Grandfather, ‘“ was a bitter enemy to 


Governor Dudley ; and nobody exulted 


more than he, when that crafty poli- 


tician was removed from the govern- 
ment, and succeeded by Colonel Shute. 
This took place in 1716. The new 
governor had been an officer in the re- 
nowned Duke of Marlborough’s army, 
aud had fought in some of the great 
battles in Flanders.” 

‘“* Now, | hope,” said Charley, ‘‘ we 
shall hear-of his doing great things.” 

“Tam afraid you will be disappoint- 
ed, Charley,” answered Grandfather. 
‘It is true, that Colonel Shute had 
probably never led so ungniet a life 


while fighting the French, as he did 


a 
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now, while governing a province of 
Great Britain. But his troubles con- 
sisted almost entirely of dissensions 
with the legislature. The king had 
ordered him to lay claim to a fixed sal- 
ary; but the representatives of the 
people insisted upon paying him only 
such sums, from year to year, as they 
saw fit.” 

Grandfather here explained some of 
the circumstances, that made the situa- 
tion of a colonial governor so difficult 
and irksome. ‘There was not the same 
feeling towards the chief magistrate, 
now, that had existed, while he was 
chosen by the free suffrages of the 
people. It was felt, that, as the king 
appointed the governor, and as he held 
his office during the king’s pleasure, it 
would be his great object to please the 
king. But the people thought, that a 


governor ought to have nothing in view, 
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but the best interests of those whom he 
governed. 

“The governor,” remarked Grand- 
father, *‘ had two masters to serve— 
the king, who appointed him, and the 
people, on whom he depended for his 
pay. Few men, in this position, would 
have ingenuity enough to satisfy either 
party. Colonel Shute, though a good- 
natured, well-meaning man, succeeded 
so ill with the people, that in 1722, he 
suddenly went away to England, and 
made complaint to King George. In 
the mean time, Lieutenant-Governor 
Dummer directed the affairs of the 
province, and carried on a long and 
bloody war with the Indians.” 

‘¢ But where was our chair, all this 
time ?”? asked Clara. 

“Tt still remained in Cotton Mather’s 
library,” replied Grandfather ; ‘¢and I 
must not omit to tell you an incident, 
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which is very much to the honor of this 
celebrated man. It is the more proper, 
too, that you should hear it, because it 
will show you what a terrible calamity 
the small pox was to our forefathers. 
The history of the province, (and, of 
course, the history of our chair,) would 
be incomplete, without particular men- 
tion of it.” 

Accordingly, Grandfather told the 
children a story, to which, for want of 
a better title, we shalt give that of 


Tue Resecrep Biessinc. 


One day, in 1721, Doctor Cotton 
Mather sat in his library, reading a 
book that had been published by the 
Royal Society of London. But, every 
few moments, he laid the book upon 
the table, and leaned back in Grand- 
father’s chair, with an aspect of deep. 
care and disquietude. ‘There were 
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certain things which troubled him ex- 
ceedingly, so that he could hardly fix 
his thoughts upon what he read. 

It was now a gloomy time in Boston. 
That terrible disease, the small pox, 
had recently made its appearance in 
the town. Ever since the first settle- 
ment of the country, this awful pesti- 
lence had come, at intervals, and swept 
away multitudes of the inhabitants. 
Whenever it commenced its ravages, 
nothing seemed to stay its progress, 
until there were no more victims for it 
to seize upon. Oftentimes, hundreds 
of people, at once, lay groaning with 
its agony; and when it departed, its) 
deep footsteps were always to be traced 
in many graves. 

The people never felt secure from 
this calamity. Sometimes, perhaps, it 
_ was brought into the country by a poor 
sailor, who had caught the infection in 
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foreign parts, and came hither to die, 
and to be the cause of many deaths. 
Sometimes, no doubt, it followed in 
the train of the pompous governors, 
When they came over from England. 
Sometimes, the disease lay hidden in 
the cargoes of ships, among silks and 
brocades, and other costly merchan- 
dize, which was imported for the rich 
people to wear. And, sometimes, it 
started up, seemingly of its own ac- 
cord ; and nobody could tell whence it 
came. ‘lhe physician, being called to 
attend the sick person, would look at 
him, and say :—‘ It is the small pox! 
et the patient be carried to the hos- 
pital.” 

And now, this dreadful sickness had 
shown itself again in Boston. Cotton 
Mather was greatly afflicted, for the 
sake of the whole province. He had 
children, too, who were exposed to the 
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danger. At that very moment, he 
heard the voice of his youngest son, 
for whom his heart was moved with 
apprehension. 

‘Alas! I fear for that poor child,” 
said Cotton Mather to himself. ‘ What 
shall I do for my son Samuel ?” 

Again, he attempted to drive away 
these thoughts, by taking up the book 
which he had been reading. And now, 
all of a sudden, his attention became 
fixed. ‘The book contained a printed 
letter that an Italian physician had 
written upon the very subject, about 
which Cotton Mather was so anxiously 
meditating. He ran his eye eagerly 
over the pages; and, behold! a method 
was disclosed to him, by which the 
small pox might be robbed of its worst 
terrors. Such a method was known- 
in Greece. ‘The physicians of Turkey, 
too, those long-bearded Eastern sages, 
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had been acquainted with it for many 
years. The negroes of Africa, igno- 
rant as they were, had likewise prac- 
tised it, and thus had shown themselves 
wiser than the white men. 

‘Of a truth,” ejaculated Cotton 
Mather, clasping his hands and looking 
up to Heaven, “fit was a merciful 
Providence that brought this book un- 
der mine eye! I will procure a con- 
sultation of physicians, and see whether 
this wondrous Inoculation may not stay 
the progress of the Destroyer.” 

So he arose from Grandfather’s chair, 
and went out of the library. Near the 
door he met his son Samuel, who seem- 
ed downcast and out of spirits. The 
boy had heard, probably, that some of 
his playmates were taken ill with the 
small pox. But, as his father looked 
cheerfully at him, Samuel took courage, 
trusting that either the wisdom of so 
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learned a minister would find some 
remedy for the danger, or else that his 
prayers would secure protection from 
on high. 

Meanwhile, Cotton Mather took his 
staff and three-cornered hat, and walk- 
ed about the streets, calling at the 
houses of all the physicians in Boston. 
They were a very wise fraternity ; and 
their huge wigs, and black dresses, and 
solemn visages, made their wisdom ap- 
pear even profounder than it was. One 
alter another, he acquainted them with 
the discovery which he had hit upon. 

Bat these grave and sagacious per- 
sonages would scarcely listen to him. 
The oldest doctor in town contented 
himself with remarking, that no such 
thing as inoculation was mentioned by 
Galen or Hippocrates, and it was im- 
possible that modern physicians should 
be wiser than those old Savages. f 
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second held up his hands in dumb as- 
tonishment and horror, at the madness 
of what Cotton Mather proposed to do. 
A third told him, in pretty plain terms, 
that he knew not what he was talking 
‘about. A fourth requested, in the name 
of the whole medical fraternity, that 
Cotton Mather would confine his at- 
tention to people’s souls, and leave the 
physicians to take care of their bodies. 
In short, there was but a single doc- 
tor, among them all, who would grant 
the poor minister so much as a patient 
hearing. This was Doctor Zabdiel 
Boylston. He looked into the matter, 
like a man of sense, and finding, be- 
yond a doubt, that inoculation had res- 
cued many from death, he resolved to 
try the experiment in his own family. 
And so he did. But, when the other 
physicians heard of it, they arose in 
great fury, and began a war of words, 
7 
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written, printed, and spoken, against 
Cotton Mather and Doctor Boylston. 
To hear them talk you would have sup- 
posed that these two harmless and be- 
nevolent men had plotted the ruin of the 
country. ; 

The people, also, took the alarm. 
Many, who thought themselves more 
pious than their neighbors, contended, 
that, if Providence had ordained them 
to die of the small pox, it was sinful to 
aim at preventing it. The strangest re- 
ports were in circulation. Some said, 
that Doctor Boylston had contrived a 
method for conveying the gout, rheuma- 
tism, sick headache, asthma, and all 
other diseases, from one person to anoth- 
er, and diffusing them through the whole 
community. Others flatly affirmed, that 
the Evil One had got possession of Cot- 
ton Mather, and was at the bottom of 
the whole business. 
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You must observe, children, that Cot- 
ton Mather’s fellow citizens were gen- 
erally inclined to doubt the wisdom of 
any measure, which he might propose 
to them. ‘They recollected how he had 
led them astray, in the old witchcraft 
delusion; and now, if he thought and 
acted ever so wisely, it was difficult for 
him to get the credit of it. ; 

The people’s wrath grew so hot, at 
his attempt to guard them from the 
small pox, that he could not walk the 
streets in peace. Whenever the ven- 
erable form of the old minister, meagre 
and haggard with fasts and vigils, was 
seen approaching, hisses were heard, 
and shouts of derision, and scornful and 
bitter laughter. ‘The women snatched 
away their children from his path, lest 
he should do them a mischief. Still, 
however, bending his head meekly, and 
perhaps stretching out his hands to 
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bless those who reviled him, he pursu- 
ed his way. But the tears came into 
his eyes, to think how blindly the 
people rejected the means of safety, 
that were offered them. 

Indeed, there were melancholy sights 
enough, in the streets of Boston, to draw 
forth the tears of a compassionate man. 
Over the door of almost every dwelling, 
a red flag was fluttering in the arr. 
This was the signal that the small pox 
had entered the house, and attacked 
some member of the family; or per- 
haps the whole family, old and young, 
were struggling at once with the pesti- 
lence. Friends and relatives, when 
they met one another in the streets, 
would hurry onward withouta grasp of 
the hand, or scarcely a word of greet- 
ing, lest they should catch or commu- 
nicate the contagion. And, often, a 
coffin was borne hastily along. 

‘Alas, alas!”? said Cotton Mather 
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to himself. ‘What shall be done for 
this poor misguided people ? Oh, that 
Providence would open their eyes, and 
enable them to discern good from evil !” 

So furious, however, were the peo- 
ple, that they threatened vengeance 
against any person who should dare to 
practise inoculation, though it were 
only in his own family. ‘This was a 
hard case for Cotton Mather, who saw 
no other way to rescue his poor child 
Samuel from the disease. But he re- 
solved to save him, even if his house 
should be burnt over his head. 

‘¢] will not be turned aside,” said 
he. ‘*My townsmen shall see that | 
have faith in this thing, when I make 
the experiment on my beloved son, 
whose life is dearer to me than my own. 
And when I have saved Samuel, per- 
adventure they will be persuaded to 


save themselves.”’ 
yj ¥ 
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Accordingly, Samuel was inoculated ; 
and so was Mr. Walter, a son-in-law 
of Cotton Mather. Doctor Boylston, 
likewise, inoculated many persons; and 
while hundreds died, who had caught 
the contagion from the garments of the 
sick, almost all were preserved, who 
followed the wise physician’s advice. 

But the people were not yet convinc- 
ed of their mistake. One night, a de- 
structive little instrument, called a hand- 
grenade, was thrown into Cotton Math- 
er’s window, and rolled under Grand- 
father’s chair. It was supposed to be 
filled with gunpowder, the explosion of 
which would have blown the poor min- 
ister to atoms. But the best informed 
historians are of opinion, that the gren- 
ade contained only brimstone and assa- 
foetida, and was meant to plague Cot- 
ton Mather with a very evil perfume. 

This is no strange thing in human 


o 
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experience. Men, who attempt to do 
the world more good, than the world 
is able entirely to comprehend, are 
almost invariably held in bad odour. 
But yet, if the wise and good man can 
wait awhile, either the present genera- 
tion or posterity, will do him justice. 
So it proved, in the case which we 
have been speaking of. In after years, 
when inoculation was universally prac- 
tised, and thousands were saved from 
death by it, the people remembered 
old Cotton Mather, then sleeping in 
his grave. ‘They acknowledged that 
the very thing, for which they had so 
reviled and persecuted him, was the 
best and wisest thing he ever did. 


‘‘ Grandfather, this is not an agreeable 
story,’’ observed Clara. 


‘No, Clara,” replied Grandfather. 
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But it is right that you should know 
What a dark shadow this disease threw 
over the times of our forefathers. And 
now, if you wish to learn more about 
Cotton Mather, you must read his biog- 
raphy, written by Mr. Peabody, of 
Springfield. You will find it very en- 
tertaining and instructive ; but perhaps 
the writer is somewhat too harsh in his 
judgment of this singular man. He 
estimates him fairly, indeed, and under- 
stands him well; but he unriddles his 
character rather by acuteness than by 
sympathy. Now, his life should have 
been written by one, who, knowing all 
his faults, would nevertheless love him.” 
So Grandfather made an end of Cot- 
ton Mather, telling his auditors that he 
died in 1728, at the age of sixty-five, 
and bequeathed the chair to Elisha 
Cooke. This gentleman was a famous 
advocate of the people’s rights. 
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The same year, William Burnet, a 
son of the celebrated Bishop Burnet, 
arrived in Boston, with the commission 
of governor. He was the first that had 
been appointed since the departure 
of Colonel Shute. Governor Burnet 
took up his residence with Mr. Cooke, 
while the Province House was under- 
going repairs. During this period, he 
was always complimented with a seat 
in Grandfather’s chair ; and so comfort- 
able did he find it, that on removing to 
the Province House, he could not bear 
to leave it behind him. Mr. Cooke, 
therefore, requested his acceptance of it. 

‘“T should think,” said Laurence, 
‘that the people would have petitioned 
the king always to appoint a native- 
born New Englander to govern them.” 

‘‘Undoubtedly it was a grievance,” 
answered Grandfather, ‘to see men 
placed in this station, who perhaps had 
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neither talents nor virtues to fit them for 
it, and who certainly could have no na- 
tural affection for the country. ‘The 
king generally bestowed the governor- 
ships of the American colonies upon 
needy noblemen, or hangers-on at court, 
or disbanded officers. ‘The people knew 
that such persons would be very likely 
to make the good of the country sub- 
servient to the wishes of the king. ‘The 
legislature, therefore, endeavored to 
keep as much power as possible in their 
own hands, by refusing to settle a fix- 
ed salary upon the governors. It was 
thought better to pay them according 
to their deserts.” 

“ Did Governor Burnet work well 
for his money °”? asked Charley. 

Grandfather could not avoid smiling 
at the simplicity of Charley’s question. 
Nevertheless, it put the matter in a very 
plain point of view. 
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He then described the character of 
Governor Burnet, representing himas a 
good scholar, possessed of much ability, 
_and likewise of unspotted integrity. His 
story affords a striking example, how 
unfortunate it is for a man, who is 
placed as ruler over a country, to be 
compelled to aim at anything but the 
good of the people. Governor Burnet. 
was so chained down by his instructions - 
from the king, that he could not act as 
he might otherwise have wished. Con- 
sequently, his whole term of office was 
wasted in quarrels with the legislature. 

‘¢T am afraid, children,” said Grand- 
father, ‘“‘that Governor Burnet found 
but little rest or comfort in our old 
chair. Here he used to sit, dressed in 
a coat which was made of rough, 
shaggy cloth outside, but of smooth vel- 
vet within. It was said that his own 
character resembled that coat, for his 
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outward manner was rough, but his in- 
ward disposition soft and kind. Itis a 
pity that such a man could not have 
been kept free from trouble. But so 
harrassing were his disputes with the 
representatives of the people, that he 
fell into a fever, of which he died, in 
1729. The legislature had refused him 
a salary, while alive; but they appro- 
priated money enough to give hima 
splendid and pompous funeral.’’ 

And now Grandfather perceived that 
little Alice had fallen fast asleep, with 
her head upon his footstool. Indeed, 
as Clara observed, she had been sleep- 
ing from the time of Sir Hovenden 
Walker’s expedition against Quebec, 
until the death of Governor Burnet—a 
period of about eighteen years. And 


yet, after so‘long a nap, sweet little © 


Alice was a golden-haired child, of 
scarcely five years old. 


a 
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‘Tt puts me in mind,” said Laurence, 
‘tof the story of the enchanted princess, 
who slept many a hundred years, and 
awoke as young and beautiful as ever.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


A Frew evenings afterwards, cousin 
Clara happened to inquire of Grand- — 
father, whether the old chair had never 
been present at a ball. At the same 
time, little Alice brought forward a 
doll, with whom she had been holding 
a long conversation. 

‘¢See, Grandfather,” cried she. 
‘¢ Did such a pretty lady as this ever 
sit in your great chair?” 

These questions led Grandfather to 
talk about the fashions and manners, 
which now began to be introduced from 
England into the provinces. ‘The sim- 
plicity of the good old Puritan times 
was fast disappearing. ‘This was part- 
ly owing to the increasing number and — 
wealth of the inhabitants, and to the | 


> 
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additions which they continually re- 
ceived, by the arrival and settlement of 
people from beyond the sea. 

Another cause of a pompous and ar- 
tificial mode of life, among those who 
could afford it, was, that the example 
was set by the royal governors. Under 
_ the old charter, the governors were the © 
representatives of the people, and there- 
fore their way of living had probably 
been marked by a popular simplicity. 
But now, as they represented the per- 
son of the king, they thought it ne- 
cessary to preserve the dignity of their 
station, by the practice of high and 
gorgeous ceremonials. And, besides, 
the profitable offices under the govern- 
ment were filled by men who had lived 
in London, and had there contracted 
fashionable and luxurious habits of liv- 
ing, which they would not now lay 
aside. ‘The wealthy people of the 
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province imitated them ; and thus be- 
gan a general change in social life. 

‘“¢ So, my dear Clara,” said Grand- 
father, ‘after our chair had entered 
the Province House, it must often have 
been present at balls and festivals, 
though I cannot give you a description 
of any particular one. But I doubt 
not that they were very magnificent ; 
and slaves in gorgeous liveries waited 
on the guests, and offered them wine 
in goblets of massive silver.” 

‘¢ Were there slaves in those days ?” 
exclaimed Clara. 

‘“‘ Yes; black slaves and white,” re- 
plied Grandfather. ‘Our ancestors 
not only bought negroes from Africa, 
but Indians from South America, and 
white people from Ireland. ‘These last 
were sold, not for life, but for a certain 
number of years, in order to pay the 
expenses of their voyage across the At- 
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Jantic. Nothing was more common 
than to see a lot of likely Irish girls, 
advertised for sale in the newspapers. 
As for the little negro babies, they were 
offered to be given away, like young 


- kittens.”’ 


‘‘Perhaps Alice would have liked 
one to play with, instead of her doll,” 
said Charley, laughing. 

But little Alice clasped the waxen 
doll closer to her bosom. 

‘‘ Now, as for this pretty doll, my 
little Alice,” said Grandfather, ‘* I wish 
you could have seen what splendid 
dresses the ladies wore, in those times. 
They had silks, and satins, and dam- 
asks, and brocades, and high head- 
dresses, and all sorts of fine things. 
And they used to wear hooped-petti- 


coats, of such enormous size that it 


Was quite a journey to walk round 


them.” 


8 * 
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¢¢ And how did the gentlemen dress,” 
asked Charley. 

‘¢With full as much magnificence as 
the ladies,” answered Grandfather. 
‘¢ For their holiday suits, they had coats 
of figured velvet, crimson, green, blue, 
and all other gay colors, embroidered 
with gold or silver lace. ‘Their waist- 
coats, which were five times as large 
as modern ones, were very splendid. 
Sometimes, the whole waistcoat, which 
came down almost to the knees, was 
made of gold brocade.” 

‘¢ Why, the wearer must have shone 
like a golden image !” said Clara. 

‘«¢ And, then,” continued Grandfather, 
‘‘ they wore various sorts of periwigs, 
suchas the Tie, the Spencer, the Briga- 
dier, the Major, the Albemarle, the 
Ramilies, the Feather-top, and the 
Full-bottom! Their three cornered 
hats were laced with gold or silver. 
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They had shining buckles at the knees 
of their small clothes, and buckles 
likewise in their shoes. They wore 
swords, with beautiful hilts, either of 
silver, or sometimes of polished steel, 
inlaid with gold.” 

‘¢ Oh, I should like to wear a sword !” 
cried Charley. 

‘¢ And an embroidered crimson velvet 
coat,”’ said Clara, laughing, ‘“‘and a 
gold brocade waistcoat down to your 
knees !” 

‘‘ And knee-buckles and_ shoe- 
buckles,” said Laurence, laughing also. 

‘“‘ And a periwig,”’ added little Alice, 
soberly, not Knowing what was the ar- 
ticle of dress, which she recommended 
to our friend Charley. 

Grandfather smiled at the idea of 
Charley’s sturdy little figure in such a 
grotesque caparison. He then went on 
with the history of the chair, and told 
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the children, that, in 1730, King 
George the Second appointed Jonathan 
Belcher to be governor of Masssachu- — 
setts, in place of the deceased Governor 
Burnet. Mr. Belcher was a native of — 
the province, but had spent much of — 
his life in Europe. 

The new governor found Grandfath- — 
er’s chair in the Province House. He 
was struck with its noble and stately 
aspect, but was of opinion, that age 
and hard services had made it scarcely 
so fit for courtly company, as when it 
stood in the Earl of Lincoln’s hall. 
Wherefore, as Governor Belcher was 
fond of splendor, he employed a skil- 
ful artist to beautify the chair. ‘This 
was done by polishing and varnishing 
it, and by gilding the carved work of 
the elbows, and likewise the oaken 
flowers of the back. The lion’s head ~ 
now shone like a veritable lump of © 
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gold. Finally, Governor Belcher gave 


the chair a cushion of blue damask, 


with a rich golden fringe. 
‘¢ Our good old Rr Ang being thus glo- 


‘tified, ’? proceeded Grandfather, ‘it 


-glittered with a great deal more splen- 


dor than it had exhibited just a century 


before, when the Lady Arbella brought 


it over from England. Most people 


mistook it for a chair of the latest 
London fashion. And this may serve 


for an example, that there is almost 


always an old and time-worn substance 
under all the glittering show of new 
invention.” 

‘¢ Grandfather, [ cannot see any of 
the gilding,” remarked Charley, who 
had been examining the chair very mi- 
nutely. 

‘You will not wonder that it has 
been rubbed off,” replied Grandfather, 
‘‘ when you hear all the adventures 
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that have since befallen the chair. 
Gilded it was; and the handsomest 
room in the Province House was adorn- 
ed by it.” 

There was not much to interest the 
children, in what happened during the 
years that Governor Belcher remained 
in the chair. At first, like Colonel 
Shute and Governor Burnet, he was 
engaged in disputing with the legisla- 
ture about his salary. But, as he found 
it impossible to get a fixed sum, he 
finally obtained the king’s leave to ac- 
cept whatever the legislature chose to 
give him. And thus the people tri- 
umphed, after this long contest for the 
privilege of expending their own money 
as they saw fit. 

The remainder of Governor Bel- 
cher’s term of office was principally 
taken up in endeavoring to settle the 
currency. Honest John Haull’s pine- 
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tree shillings had long ago been worn 
out, or lost, or melted down again, and 
their place was supplied by bills of pa- 
per or parchment, which were nomi- 
nally valued at three pence and up- 
wards. The value of these bills kept 
continually sinking, because the real 
hard money could not be obtained for 
them. ‘They were a great deal worse > 
than the old Indian currency of clam- 
shells. ‘These disorders of the circu- 
lating medium were a source of endless 
plague and perplexity to the rulers and 
legislators, not only in Governor Bel- 
cher’s days, but for many years before 
and afterwards. 

Finally, the people suspected that 
Governor Belcher was secretly en- 
deavoring to establish the Episcopal 
mode of worship in the provinces. 
There was enough of the old Puritan 
spirit remaining, to cause most of the 
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true sons of New England to look with 
horror upon such an attempt. Great 
exertions were made, to induce the 
king to remove the governor. Accord- 
ingly, in 1740, he was compelled to 
resign his office, and Grandfather’s 
chair into the bargain, to Mr. Shirley. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


‘¢WiLLIAM SHIRLEY,” said Grand- 
father, ‘* had come from England a few 
years before, and begun to practise 
law in Boston. You will think, per- 
haps, that, as he had been a lawyer, 
the new governor used to sit in our 
great chair, reading heavy law-books 
from morning till night. On the con- 
trary, he was as stirring and active 
a governor as Massachusetts ever had. 
Even Sir William Phips hardly equal- 
led him. ‘The first year or two of his 
administration was spent in trying to 
regulate the currency. But, in 1744, 
after a peace of more than thirty years, 
war broke out between France and 

England.” 
9 
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‘And I suppose,” said Charley, 
‘‘the governor went to take Canada.” 

‘¢ Not exactly, Charley,”’ said Grand- 
father, ‘“‘though you have made a 
pretty shrewd conjecture. He planned, 
in 1745, an expedition against Louis- 
bourg. ‘This was a fortified city, on 
the Island of Cape Breton, near Nova 
Scotia. Its walls were of immense 
height and strength, and were defend- 
ed by hundreds of heavy cannon. It 
was the strongest fortress which the 
French possessed in America; and if 
the king of France had guessed Gover- 
-nor Shirley’s intentions, he would have 
sent all the ships he could muster, to 
protect it.” 

As the siege of Louisbourg was one 
of the most remarkable events that 
ever the inhabitants of New England 
were engaged in, Grandfather endeav- 
ored to give his auditors a lively idea 
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of the spirit with which they set about 
it. We shall call his description 


Tue Provincia, Muster. 


The expedition against Louisbourg 
first began to be thought of in the 
month of January. From that time, 
the governor’s chair was continually 
surrounded by counsellors, representa- 
tives, clergymen, captains, pilots, and 
all manner of people, with whom he 
consulted about this wonderful project. 

First of all, it was necessary to pro- 
vide men and arms. The legislature 
immediately sent out a huge quantity. 
of paper money, with which, as if by 
magic spell, the governor hoped to get 
possession of all the old cannon, pow- 
der and balls, rusty swords and mus- 
kets, and every thing else that would 
be serviceable in killing Frenchmen. 
Drums were beaten in all the villages 
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of Massachusetts, to enlist soldiers for 
the service. Messages were sent to 
the other governors of New England, 
and to New York and Pennsylvania, 
entreating them to unite in this crusade 
against the French. All these provin- 
ces agreed to give what assistance 
they could. 

But there was one very important 
thing to be decided. Who shall be 
the general of this greatarmy ? Peace 
had continued such an unusual length 
of time, that there was now less mili- 
tary experience among the colonists, 
than at any former period. ‘The old 
Puritans had always kept their wea- 
pons bright, and were never destitute 
of warlike captains, who were skilful 
in assault or defence. But the swords 
of their descendants had grown rusty 
by disuse. ‘There was nobody in New 
England that knew any- thing about 
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sieges, or any other regular fighting, 
~The only persons, at all acquainted 
with warlike business, were a few 
elderly men, who had hunted Indians 
through the underbrush of the forest, 
in old Governor Dummer’s war. 

In this dilemma, Governor Shirley 
fixed upon a Wealthy merchant, named 
William Pepperell, who was pretty 
well known and liked among the peo- 
ple. As to military skill, he had no 
more of it than his neighbors. But, 
as the governor urged him very press- 
ingly, Mr. Pepperell consented to shut 
up his leger, gird on a sword, and as- 
sume the title of general. 

Meantime, what a hubbub was rais- 
ed by this scheme! Rub-a-dub-dub! 
Rub-a-dub-dub ! The rattle of drums, 
beaten out of all manner of time, was 
heard above every other sound. 


Nothing now was so valuable as 
QG * 
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arms, of whatever style and fashion 
they might be. The bellows blew, 
and the hammer clanged continually 
upon the anvil, while the blacksmiths 
were repairing the broken weapons of 
other wars. Doubtless, some of the 
soldiers lugged out those enormous, 
heavy muskets, which used to be fired 
with rests, in the time of the early 
Puritans. Great horse-pistols, too, 
were found, which would go off with 
a bang like a cannon. Old cannon, 
with touch-holes almost as big as their 
muzzles, were looked upon as inesti- 
mable treasures. Pikes, which per- 
haps, had been handled by Miles 
Standish’s soldiers, now made their 
appearance again. Many a young 
man ransacked the garret, and brought 
forth his great-grandfather’s sword, 
corroded with rust, and stained with 
the blood of King Philip’s war. 
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Never had there been seen such an 
arming as this, when a people, so long 
peaceful, rose to the war, with the best 
weapons that they could lay their hands 
upon. And still the drums were heard 
—Rub-a-dub-dub! Rub-a-dub-dub !— 
in all the towns and villages ; and loud- 
erand more numerous grew the tramp- 
ling footsteps of the recruits that 
marched behind. 

Rub-a-dub-dub! And now the army 
began to gather into Boston. Tall, 
Janky, awkward fellows, came in 
squads, and companies, and regiments, 
swaggering along, dressed in their 
brown homespun clothes and blue yarn 
stockings. They stooped, as if they 
still had hold of the plough-handles, 
and marched without any time or tune, 
Hither they came, from the corn-fields, 
from the clearing in the forest, from 
the blacksmith’s forge, from the car- 


i 
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penter’s workshop, and from the shoe- 
maker’s seat. ‘They were an army of 
rough faces and sturdy frames. <A 
trained officer of Europe would have 
laughed at them, till his sides had 
ached. But there was a spirit in their 
bosoms, which is more essential to 
soldiership than to wear red coats, and 
march in stately ranks to the sound of 
regular music. 

Still was heard the beat of the drum 
—rub-a-dub-dub !—and_ now a host of 
three or four thousand men had found 
their way to Boston. Little quiet 
was there then! Forth scampered 
the school-boys, shouting behind the 
drums. The whole town—the whole 
Jand—was on fire with war. 

After the arrival of the troops, they 
were probably reviewed upon the com- 
mon. We may imagine Governor 


Shirley and General Pepperell riding 


re ee 


—— 
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slowly along the line, while the drum- 
mers beat strange old tunes, like psalm- 
tunes, and all the officers and soldiers 
put on their most warlike looks. It 
would have been a terrible sight for 
the Frenchmen, could they but have 
witnessed it! 

At length, on the twenty-fourth of 
March, 1745, the army gave a parting 
shout, and set sail from Boston in ten 
or twelve vessels, which had been hired 
by the governor. A few days after-— 
wards, an English fleet, commanded by 
Commodore Peter Warren, sailed also 
for Louisbourg, to assist the provincial 
army. ‘So, now, after all this bustle of 
preparation, the town and _ province 
were left in stillness and repose. 

But, stillness and repose, at such a 
time of anxious expectation, are hard to 
bear. The hearts of the old people 
and women sunk within them, when 
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they reflected what perils they had sent 
their sons, and husbands, and brothers, 
to encounter. The boys loitered heavily 
to school, missing the rub-a-dub-dub, 
and the trampling march, in the rear of 
which they had so lately run and 
shouted. All the ministers prayed 
earnestly, in their pulpits, for a blessing 
on the army of New England. In 
every family, when the good man 
lifted up his heart in domestic worship, 
the burthen of his petition was for the 
safety of those dear ones, who were 
fighting under the walls of Louisbourg. 

Governor Shirley, all this time, was 
probably in an ecstacy of impatience. 
He could not sit still a moment. He 
found no quiet, not even in Grandfath- 
er’s chair, but hurried to-and-fro, and up | 
and down the staircase of the Province 
House. Now, he mounted to the 
cupola, and looked sea-ward, straining 
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his eyes to discover if there were a sail 
upon the horizon. Now, he hastened 
down the stairs, and stood beneath the 
portal, on the red free-stone steps, to 
receive some mud-bespattered courier, 
from whom he hoped to hear tidings of 
the army. 

A few weeks after the departure of 
the troops, Commodore Warren sent a 
small vessel to Boston, with two French 
prisoners. One of them was Monsieur 
Bouladrie, who had been commander of 
a battery, outside of the walls of Louis- 
bourg. The other was the Marquis de 
la Maison Forte, captain of a French 


modore Warren’s fleet. ‘These prisoners 
assured Governor Shirley, that the for- 
tifications of Louisbourg were far too 
strong, ever to be stormed by the pro- 
vincial army. i 
Day after day, and week after week, 


» 


ry 


frigate, which had been taken by Com- “ 
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went on. The people grew almost 
heart-sick with anxiety ; for the flower 
of the country was at peril, in this 
adventurous expedition. It was now 
day-break, on the morning of the third 
of July. 

But, hark! what sound is this ? The 
hurried clang of a bell! ‘There is the 
Old North, pealing suddenly out!— 
there, the Old South strikes in !—now, 
the peal comes from the church in Brat- 
tle street!—the bells of nine or ten 
steeples are all flinging their iron 
voices, at once, upon the morning 
breeze! Is it joy or alarm? ‘There 
goes the roar of a cannon, too! A 
royal salute is thundered forth. And, 
now, we hear the loud exulting shout 
of a multitude, assembled in the street. 


» Huzza, huzza! Louisbourg has_sur- 


rendered! Huzza! 
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‘Oh, Grandfather, how glad I should 
have been to live in those times!” 
cried Charley. ‘*And what reward 
did the king give to General Pepperell 
-and Governor Shirley °” 

‘¢ He made Pepperell a baronet; so 
that he was now to be called Sir 
William Pepperell,” replied Grandfa- 
ther. ‘‘ He likewise appointed both — 
Pepperell and Shirley to be colonels in 
the royal army. ‘hese rewards, and 
higher ones, were well deserved; for 
this was the greatest triumph that the 
English met with, in the whole course 
of that war. General Pepperell be- 
came a man of great fame. I have 
seen a full length portrait of him, re- 
presenting him in a splendid scarlet 
uniform, standing before the walls of 
Louisbourg, while several bombs are 
falling through the air.” 

‘¢ But, did the country gain any real 

10 
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good by the conquest of Louisbourg °” 
asked Laurence. ‘ Or, was all the ben- 
efit reaped by Pepperell and Shirley ?”’ 

‘The English Parliament,” said 
Grandfather, ‘“‘ agreed to pay the colo- 
ists for all the expenses of the siege. 
Accordingly, in 1749, two hundred and 
fifteen chests of Spanish dollars, and 
one hundred casks of copper coin, were 
brought from England to Boston. The 


whole amount was about a million of — 


dollars. ‘Twenty-seven carts and trucks 
carried this money from the wharf to 
the provincial treasury. Was not this 
a pretty liberal reward P” 

‘The mothers of the young men, 
who were killed at the siege of Louis- 
bourg, would not have thought it so,” 
said Laurence. 

‘‘No, Laurence,” rejoined Grandfath- 
er;.‘¢and every warlike achievement 
involves an amount of physical and 
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moral evil, for which all the gold in the 
Spanish mines would not be the slight- 
est recompense. But, we are to con- 
sider that this siege was one of the 
occasions, on which the colonists tested 
their ability for war, and thus were 
prepared for the great contest of the 
revolution. In that point of view, the 
valor of our forefathers was its own re- 
ward.” 

Grandfather went on to say, that the 
success of the expedition against Louis- 
bourg induced Shirley and Pepperell to 
form a scheme for conquering Canada. 
This plan, however, was not carried 
into execution. 

In the year 1746, great terror was 
excited by the arrival of a formidable 
French fleet upon the coast. It was 
commanded by the Duke d’Anville, 
and consisted of forty ships of war, be- 
sides vessels with soldiers on board. 
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With this force, the French intended to 
re-take Louisbourg, and afterwards to 
ravage the whole of New England. 
Many people were ready to give up the 
country for lost. 

But the hostile fleet met with so 
many disasters and losses, by storm and 
shipwreck, that the Duke d’Anville is 
said to have poisoned himself in despair. 
The officer, next in command, threw 
himself upon his sword, and perished. 
Thus deprived of their commanders, the 
remainder of the ships returned to 
France. This was as great a deliver- 
ance for New England, as that which 


old England had experienced in the — 
days of Queen Elizabeth, when the ~ 


Spanish Armada was wrecked upon 
her coast. d. 

“In 1747,” proceed Grandfather, 
‘¢ Governor Shirley was driven from the 
Province House, not by a hostile fleet 
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and army, but by a mob of the Boston 
people. ‘They were so incensed at the 
conduct of the British Commodore 
Knowles, who had impressed some of 
their fellow-citizens, that several thous- 
ands of them surrounded the council- 
chamber, and threw stones and brick- 
bats into the windows. ‘The governor 
attempted to pacify them ; but, not suc- 
ceeding, he thought it necessary to 
leave the town, and take refuge within 
the walls of Castle William. Quiet 
was not restored, until Commodore 
Knowles had sent back the impressed 
men. This affair was a flash of spirit, 
that might have warned the English 


- not to venture upon any oppressive mea- 


sures against their colonial brethren.” 
Peace being declared between France 

and England in 1748, the governor had 

now an opportunity to sit at his ease 


in Grandfather’s chair. Such repose, 
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however, appears not to have suited his 
disposition ; for, in the following year, 
he went to England, and thence was 
dispatched to France, on public busi- 
ness. Meanwhile, as Shirley had not 
resigned his office, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Phips acted as chief magistrate in 
his stead. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


In the early twilight of Thanksgiving 
eve, came Laurence, and Clara, and 
Charley, and little Alice, hand in hand, 
and stood ina semi-circle round Grand- 
father’s chair. ‘They had been joyous, 
throughout that day of festivity, ming- 
ling together in all kinds of play, so 
that the house had echoed with their 
airy mirth. 

Grandfather, too, had been happy, 
though not mirthful. He felt that this 
was to be set down as one of the good 
Thanksgivings of his life. In truth, all 
his former Thanksgivings had borne 
their part in the present one; for, his 
years of infancy, and youth, and man- 
hood, with their blessings and their 
griefs, had flitted before him, while he 
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sat silently in the great chair. Vanish- 
ed scenes had been pictured in the air. 
The forms of departed friends had 
visited him. Voices, to be heard no 
more on earth, had sent an echo from 
the infinite and the eternal. These 
shadows, if such they were, seemed 
almost as real to him, as what was ac- 
tually present—as the merry shouts 
and laughter of the children—as their 
figures, dancing like sunshine before 
his eyes. 

He felt that the past was not taken 
from him. ‘The happiness of former 
days was a possession forever. And 
there was something in the mingled 
sorrow of his lifetime, that became akin 
to happiness, after being long treasured 
in the depths of his heart. There it 
underwent a change, and grew more 
precious than pure gold. 

And now came the children, some- 
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what aweary with their wild play, and 
sought the quiet enjoyment of Grand- 
father’s talk. ‘The good old sire rubbed 
his eyes, and smiled round upon them 
all. He was glad, as most aged people 
are, to find that he was yet of conse- 
quence, and could give pleasure to the 
world. After being so merry, all day 
long, did these children desire to hear 
his sober talk ? Oh, then, old Grand- 
father had yet a place to fill among liv- 
ing men,—or, at least, among boys and 
girls! 

‘* Begin quick, Grandfather,” cried 
little Alice ; “‘ for Pussy wants to hear 
you.” 

And, truly, our yellow friend, the cat, 
lay upon the hearth rug, basking in the 
warmth of the fire, pricking up her ears, 
and turning her head from the children 
to Grandfather, and from Grandfather 
to the children, as if she felt herself 
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very sympathetic with them all. A loud 
purr, like the singing of a tea-kettle, or 
the hum of a spinning-wheel, testified 
that she was as comfortable and happy 
as,acat could be. For, Puss had feast- 
ed, and therefore, like Grandfather and 
the children, had kept a good Thanks- 
giving. | 

‘‘ Does Pussy want to hear me?” 
said Grandfather, smiling. ‘ Well; we 
must- please Pussy, if we can!” 

And so he took up the history of the 
chair, from the epoch of the peace of 
1748. By one of the provisions of the 
treaty, Louisbourg, which the New 
Englanders had been at so much pains 
to take, was restored to the king of 
France. 

The French were afraid, dihit, unless 
their colonies should be better defended 
than heretofore, another war might de- 


prive them of the whole. Almost as | 
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soon as peace was declared, therefore, 
they began to build strong fortifications 
in the interior of North America. It 
was strange to behold these warlike 
castles, on the banks of solitary lakes, 
and far in the midst of woods. ‘The 
Indian, paddling, his birch-canoe on 
Lake Champlain, looked up at the high 
ramparts of Ticonderoga, stone piled on 
stone, bristling with cannon, and the 
white flag of France floating above. 
There were similar fortifications on 
Lake Ontario, and near the great Falls 
of Niagara, and at the sources of the 
Ohio river. And, all around these forts 
and castles, lay the eternal forest; and 
the roll of the drum died away in those 
deep solitudes. 

The truth was, that the French in- 
tended to build forts, all the way from 
Canada to Louisiana. They would then 
have had a wall of military strength, at 
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the back of the English settlements, so 
as completely to hem them in. The 
king of England considered the build- 
ing of these forts as a sufficient cause 
of war, which was accordingly com- 
menced in 1754. 

‘‘Governor Shirley,” said Grand- 
father, ‘*had returned to Boston in 
1753. While in Paris, he had married 
a second wife, a young French girl, and 
now brought her to the Province House. 
But, when war was breaking out, it 
was impossible for such a bustling man 
to stay quietly at home, sitting in our 
old chair, with his wife and family 
round about him. He therefore obtain- 
ed a command in the English forces.” 

‘¢ And what did Sir William ope 
ell dor” asked Charley. 

‘‘He staid at home,” said Grand- 
father, ‘and was general of the militia. 
The veteran regiments of the English 
army, which were now sent across the 
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Atlantic, would have scorned to fight 
under the orders of an old American 
merchant. And now began what aged 
people call the Old French War. It 
would be going too far astray from the 
history of our chair, to tell you one half 
of the battles that were fought. I can- 
not even allow myself to describe the 
bloody defeat of General Braddock, 
near the sources of the Ohio river, in 
1755. But, I must not omit to men- 
tion, that, when the English general 
was mortally wounded, and his army 
routed, the remains of it were preserv- 
ed by the skill and valor of GeorcE 
WASHINGTON.” 

At the mention of this illustrious 
name, the children started, as if a 
sudden sunlight had gleamed upon the 
history of their country, now that the 
great Deliverer had arisen above the 


horizon. 
ll 
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Among all the events of the Old 
French War, Grandfather thought that 
there was none more interesting than 
the removal of the inhabitants of Acadia. 
From the first settlement of this ancient 
province of the French, in 1604, until 
the present time, its people could 
scarcely ever know what kingdom held 
dominion over them. ‘They were a 
peaceful race, taking no delight in 
warfare, and caring nothing for mili- 
tary renown. And yet, in every war, 


their region was infested with iron-. 


hearted soldiers, both French and 
English, who fought one another for 
the privilege of ill treating these poor 
harmless Acadians. Sometimes, the 
treaty of peace made them subjects of 
one king, sometimes of another. 

At the peace of 1748, Acadia had 
been ceded to England. But the 
French still claimed a large portion of 
it, and built forts for its defence. -In 
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1755, these forts were taken, and the 
whole of Acadia was conquered, by 
three thousand men from Massachu- 
setts, under the command of General 
Winslow. ‘The inhabitants were accu- 
sed of supplying the French with pro- 
visions, and of doing other things that 
violated their neutrality. 

‘These accusations were probably 
true,” observed Grandfather; ‘‘ for the 
Acadians were descended from the 
French, and had the same friendly 
feelings towards them, that the people 
of Massachusetts had for the English. 
But, their punishment was_ severe. 
The English determined to tear these 
poor people from their native homes, 
and scatter them abroad.” 

The Acadians were about seven 
thousand in number. A considerable 
part of them were made prisoners, and 
transported to the English colonies. 
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All. their dwellings and churches were 
burnt, their cattle were killed, and the 
whole country was laid waste, so that 
none of them might find shelter or food 
in their old homes, after the departure 
of the English. One thousand of the 
prisoners were sent to Massachusetts ; 
and Grandfather allowed his fancy to 
follow them thither, and tried to give 
his auditors an idea of their situation. 


We shall call this passage the story 
of 


Tue Acapian EXILES. 


A sad day it was for the poor Aca- 
dians, when the armed soldiers drove 
them, at the point of the bayonet, down 
to the sea-shore. Very sad were they, 
likewise, while tossing upon the ocean, 
in the crowded transport vessels. But, 
methinks, it must have been sadder 
still, when they were landed on the — 
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Long Wharf, in Boston, and left to 
themselves, on a foreign strand. 

Then, probably, they huddled to- 
gether, and looked into one another’s 
faces for the comfort which was not 
there. Hitherto, they had been con- 
fined on board of separate vessels, so 
that they could not tell whether their 
relatives and friends were prisoners 
along with them. But, now, at least, 
they could tell that many had been left 
behind, or transported to other regions. 

Now, a desolate wife might be heard 
calling for her husband. He, alas! 
had gone, she knew not whither, or 
perhaps had fled into the woods of 
Acadia, and had now returned to weep 
over the ashes of their dwelling. An 
aged widow was crying out, in a quer- 
ulous, lamentable tone, for her son, 
whose affectionate toil had supported 


her for many a year. He was not in 
lia 
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the crowd of exiles; and what could 
this aged widow do, but sink down and 
die? Young menand maidens, whose 
hearts had been torn asunder by sepa- 
ration, had hoped, during the voyage, 
to meet their beloved ones at its close. 
Now, they began to feel that they were 
separated forever. And, perhaps, a 
lonesome little girl, a golden-haired 
child of five years old, the very picture 
of our little Alice, was weeping and 
wailing for her mother, and found not 
a soul to give her a kind word. 

Oh, how many broken bonds of 
affection were here! Country lost !— 
friends lost!—their rural wealth of 
cottage, field and herds, all Jost to- 
gether! Every tie between these 
poor exiles and the world seemed to 
be cut off at once. They must have 
regretted that they had not died before 
their exile ; for even the English would 
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not have been so pitiless as to deny 
them graves in their native soil. ‘The 
dead were happy; for they were not 
exiles ! 

While they thus stood upon the 
wharf, the curiosity and inquisitiveness 
of the New England people would 
naturally lead them into the midst of 
the poor Acadians. Prying busy-bodies 
thrust their heads into the circle, 
wherever two or three of the exiles 
were conversing together. ‘How puz-. 
zled did they look, at the outlandish 
sound of the French tongue! There 
were seen the New England women, 
too. ‘They had just come out of their 
warm, safe homes, where everything 
was regular and comfortable, and where 
their husbands and children would be 
with them, at night-fall. Surely, they 
could pity the wretched wives and 
mothers of Acadia! Or, did the sign 
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of the cross, which the Acadians con- 
tinually made upon their breasts, and 
which was abhorred by the descend- 
ants of the Puritans—did that sign 
exclude all pity ? 

Among the spectators, too, was the 
noisy brood of Boston school-boys, who 
came running, with laughter and shouts, 
to gaze at this crowd of oddly dressed 
foreigners. At first they danced and 
capered around them, full of merriment 


and mischief. But the despair of the — 


Acadians soon. had its effect upon these 
thoughtless lads, and melted them into 
tearful sympathy. 

At a little distance from the throng, 
might be seen the wealthy and pom- 
pous merchants, whose ware-houses 


stood on Long Wharf. It was difficult — 
to touch these rich men’s hearts; for — 


they had all the comforts of the world 


at their command; and when they ~ 
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walked abroad, their feelings were 
seldom moved, except by the rough- 
ness of the pavement, irritating their 
gouty toes. Leaning upon their gold- 
headed canes, they watched the scene 
with an aspect of composure. But, 
let us hope, they distributed some of 
their superfluous coin among these 
hapless exiles, to purchase food and a 
night’s lodging. 

After standing a long time at the 
end of the wharf, gazing seaward, as 
if to catch a glimpse of their lost 
Acadia, the strangers began to stray 
into the town. 

They went, we will suppose, in 
parties and groups, here a_ hundred, 
there a score, there ten, there three or 
four, who possessed some bond of uni- 
ty among themselves. Here and thcre 
was one, who, utterly desolate, stole 
away by himself, seeking no compan- 
ionship. 
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‘Whither did they go? I imagine 
them wandering about the streets, 
telling the townspeople, in outlandish, 
unintelligible words, that no earthly 
affliction ever equalled what had be- 
fallen them. Man’s brotherhood with 
man was sufficient to make the New 
Englanders understand this language. 
The strangers wanted food. Some of 
them sought hospitality at the doors 
of the stately mansions, which then 
stood in the vicinity of Hanover Street 
and the North Square. Others were 
applicants at the humbler wooden ten- 
ements, where dwelt the petty shop- 
keepers and mechanics. Pray Heaven, 
that no family in Boston turned one 
of these poor exiles from their door! 
It would be a reproach upon New 
England—a crime worthy of heavy 
retribution—if the aged women and 
children, or even the strong men, were 
allowed to feel the pinch of hunger. 
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Perhaps some of the Acadians, in 
their aimless wanderings through the 
town, found themselves near a large 
brick edifice, which was fenced in from 
the street by an iron railing, wrought 
With fantastic figures. They saw a 
flight of red free-stone steps, ascend- 
ing to a portal, above which was a 
balcony and balustrade. Misery and 
desolation give men the right of free 
passage everywhere. Let us suppose, 
then, that they mounted the flight of 
steps, and passed into the Province 
House. Making their way into one 
of the apartments, they beheld a richly 
clad gentleman, seated in a stately 
chair, with gilding upon the carved 
work of its back, and a gilded lion’s 
head at the summit. This was Goy- 
-ernor Shirley, meditating upon matters 
of war and state, in Grandfather’s 
chair ! 
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If such an incident did happen, 
Shirley, reflecting what a ruin of peace- 
ful and humble hopes had been wrought 
by the cold policy of the statesman, 
and the iron hand of the warrior, might 
have drawn a deep moral from it. It_ 
should have taught him that the poor 
man’s hearth is sacred, and that armies 
and nations have no right to violate it. 
It should have made him feel, that 
England’s triumph, and increased do- 
minion, could not compensate to man- 
kind, nor atone to Heaven, for the 
ashes of a single Acadian cottage. 
But it is not thus that statesmen and - 
warriors moralize. 


\ 


‘¢ Grandfather,” cried Laurence, with 
emotion trembling in his voice, ‘ did 
iron-hearted War itself ever do so hard 
and cruel a thing as this, before ?” 
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‘You have read in history, Lau- 
rence, of whole regions wantonly laid 
waste,”’ said Grandfather. ‘In the 
removal of the Acadians, the troops 
were guilty of no cruelty or outrage, 
except what was inseparable from the 
measure.” 

Little Alice, whose eyes had, all 
along, been brimming full of tears, now 
ey at, a-sobbing ; for Grandfather 
had touched her sympathies more than 
he intended. 

“To think of a whole people, home- 
less in the world!” said Clara, with 
moistened eyes. ‘There never was 
anything so sad!” 

‘Tt was their own fault,” acd 
Charley, energetically. ‘ Why did 
not they fight for the country where 
they were born? ‘Then, if the worst 
had happened to them they could only 


have been killed and buried there. 
12 
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They would not have been exiles, 
then !” 

‘“‘ Certainly, their lot was as hard as 
death,” said Grandfather. ‘ All that 
could be done for them, in the English 
provinces, was to send them to the 
alms-houses, or bind them out to task- 
masters. And this was the fate of per- 
sons, who had possessed a comfortable 
property in their native country. Some 
of them found means to embark for 
France; but, though it was the land; 
of their forefathers, it must have been’ 
a foreign land to them. ‘Those, who 
remained behind, always cherished a 
belief, that the king of France would 
never make peace with England, till 
his poor Acadians were restored to 
their country and their homes.” 

‘¢ And did he?” inquired Clara. 

‘¢ Alas, my dear Clara,” said Grand- 
father, “it is improbable that the 
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slightest whisper of the woes of Aca- 
dia ever reached the ears of Louis the 
Fifteenth. The exiles grew old in the 
British provinces, and never saw Aca- 
dia again. Their descendants remain 
among us, to this day. ‘They have 
forgotten the language of their ances- 
tors, and probably retain no tradition 
of their misfortunes. But, methinks, 
if I were an American poet, I would 
choose Acadia for the subject of my 
song.” ? 

_ And now, having thrown a gentle 
gloom around the Thanksgiving fire- 
side, by a story that made the children 
feel the blessing of a secure and peace- 
ful hearth, Grandfather put off the 
other events of the Old French War 
till the next evening. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ACCORDINGLY, in the twilight of the 
succeeding eve, when the red beams 
of the fire were dancing upon the wall, 
the children besought Grandfather to 
tell them what had next happened to 
the old chair. 

‘ Our chair,”? said Grandfather, 
‘‘stood all this time, in the Province 
House. But, Governor Shirley had 
seldom an opportunity to repose with- 
initsarms. He was leading his troops 
through the forest, or sailing in a flat- 
boat on Lake Ontario, or sleeping in 
his tent, while the awful cataract of 
Niagarasent its roar through his dreams. 
At one period, in the early part of the 
war, Shirley had the chief command 
of all the king’s forces in America.” 
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‘Did his young wife go with him 
to the war?” asked Clara. 

‘‘! rather imagine,” replied Grand- 
father, ‘‘ that she remained in Boston. 
This lady, I suppose, had our chair all 
to herself, and used to sit in it, during 
those brief intervals, when a young 
French woman can be quiet enough 
to sitin a chair. ‘The people of Mas- 
sachusetts were never fond of Gover- 
nor Shirley’s young French wife. They 
had a suspicion that she betrayed the 
military plans of the English to the 
generals of the French armies.”’ 

‘¢ And was it true ?”’ inquired Clara. 

‘¢ Probably not,” said Grandfather. 
‘¢ But the mere suspicion did Shirley 
a great deal of harm. Partly, perhaps, 
for this reason, but much more on ac- 
count of his inefficiency as a general, 
he was deprived of his command, in 


1756, and recalled to England. He 
12 * 
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never afterwards made any figure in 
public life.’ 

As Grandfather’s chair had no loco- 
motive properties, and did not even 
run on castors, it cannot be supposed 
to have marched in person to the Old 
French War. But Grandfather de- 
layed its momentous history, while he 
touched briefly upon some of the 
bloody battles, sieges, and onslaughts, 
the tidings of which kept continually 
coming to the ears of the old inhabi- 
tants of Boston. ‘The woods of the 
north were populous with fighting men. 
All the Indian tribes uplifted their 
tomahawks, and took part either with 
the French or English. The rattle of 
musketry and roar of cannon disturbed 
the ancient quiet of the forest, and 
actually drove the bears and other wild 
beasts to the more cultivated portion 
of the country in the vicinity of the 
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sea-ports. The children felt as if they 
were transported back to those forgot- 
ten times, and that the couriers from 
the army, with the news of a battle 
lost or won, might even now be heard 
galloping through the streets. Grand- 
father told them about the battle of 
Lake George, in 1755, when the gal- 
lant Colonel Williams, a Massachusetts 
officer, was slain, with many of his coun- 
trymen. But General Johnson and 
General Lyman, with their army, drove 
back the enemy, and mortally wounded 
the French leader, who was called the 
Baron Dieskau. A gold watch, pilfer- 
ed from the poor baron, is still in ex- 
istence, and still marks each moment 
of time, without complaining of weari- 
ness, although its hands have been in 
motion ever since the hour of battle. 
In the first years of the war, there 
were many disasters on the English 
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side. Among these was the loss of 
Fort Oswego, in 1756, and of Fort 
William Henry, in the following year. 
But the greatest misfortune that befel 
the English, during the whole war, 
was the repulse of General Abercrom- 
bie, with his army, from the ramparts 
of Ticonderoga, in 1758. He attempt- 
ed to storm the walls; but a terrible 
conflict ensued, in which more than 
two thousand Englishmen and New 
Englanders were killed or wounded. 
The slain soldiers now lie buried 
around that ancient fortress. When 
the plough passes over the soil, it turns 
up here and there a mouldering bone. 

Up to this period, none of the Eng- 
lish generals had shown any military 
talent. Shirley, the old Earl of Lou- 
don, and General Abercrombie, had 
each held the chief command, at dif- 
ferent times; but not one of them had 
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won a single important triumph for the 
British arms. This ill success was 
not owing to the want of means; for, 
in 1758, General Abercrombie had 
fifty thousand soldiers under his com- 
mand. But the French general, the 
famous Marquis de Montcalm, possess- 
ed a great genius for war, and had 
something within him, that taught him 
how battles were to be won. 

At length, in 1759, Sir Jeffrey Am- 
herst was appointed commander-in- 
chief of all the British forces in Ameri- 
ca. He was a man of ability, and a 
skilful soldier. A plan was now form- 
ed for accomplishing that object, which 
had. so long been the darling wish of 
the New Englanders, and which their 
fathers had so many times attempted. 
This was the conquest of Canada. 

Three separate armies were to enter 
Canada, from different quarters. One 
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of the three, commanded by General 
Prideaux, was to embark on Lake On- 
tario, and proceed to Montreal. The 
second, at the head of which was Sir 
Jeffrey Amherst himself, was destined 
to reach the river St. Lawrence, by the 
way of Lake Champlain, and then go 
down the river to meet the third army. 
This last, led by General Wolfe, was to 
enter the St. Lawrence from the sea, 
and ascend the river to Quebec. It is to 
Wolfe and his army that England owes 
one of the most splendid triumphs, ever 
written in her history. 

Grandfather described the siege of 
Quebec, and told how Wolfe led his 
soldiers up a rugged and lofty precipice, 
that rose from the shore of the river to 
the plain, on which the city stood. This 
bold adventure was achieved in the 
darkness of night. At day-break, tid- 
ings were carried to the Marquis de 
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Montcalm, that the English army was 
waiting to give him battle on the plains 
of Abraham. ‘This brave French gen- 
eral ordered his drums to strike up, 
and immediately marched to encounter 
Wolfe. 

He marched to hisown death. ‘The 
battle was the most fierce and terrible, 
that had ever been fought in America. 
General Wolfe was at the head of his 
soldiers, and while encouraging them 
onward, received a mortal wound. He 
reclined against a stone, in the agonies 
of death ; but it seemed as if his spirit 
could not pass away, while the fight yet 
raged so doubtfully. Suddenly, a shout 
came pealing across the battle-field— 
‘They flee! they flee !’”—and, for a 
moment, Wolfe lifted his lanquid head- 
‘‘Who flee?” “he inquired. ‘The 
French,” replied an officer. ‘Then I 
die satisfied !”’ said Wolfe, and expired 
in the arms of victory. 
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‘If ever a warrior’s death were glo- 
rious, Wolfe’s was so!” said Grand- 
father ; ‘and his eye kindled, though he 
was a man of peaceful thoughts, and 
gentle spirit. “ His life-blood stream- 
ed, to baptize the soil which he had 
added to the dominion of Britain! His 
dying breath was mingled with his 
army’s shout of victory !” 

‘¢ Qh, it was a good death to die!” 
cried Charley, with glistening eyes. 
‘¢ Was it not a good death, Laurence ?” 

Laurence made no reply; for his 
heart burned within him, as the picture 
of Wolfe, dying on the blood-stained 
field of victory, arose to his imagination ; 
and yet, he had a deep inward con- 
sciousness, that, after all, there was a 
truer glory than could thus be won. 

‘There were other battles in Cana- 
da, after Wolfe’s victory,” resumed 
Grandfather ; ‘“‘but we may consider 
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the Old French War as having terminat- 
ed with this great event. ‘The treaty 
of peace, however, was not signed until 
1763. The terms of the treaty were 
very disadvantageous to the French; 
for all Canada, and all Acadia, and the 
island of Cape Breton, in short, all the 
territories that France and England had 
been fighting about, for nearly a hun- 
dred years—were surrendered to the 
English.” 

‘¢So, now, at last,’? said Laurence, 
‘¢ New England had gained her wish. 
Canada was taken!” 

‘¢ And now there was nobody to fight 
with, but the Indians,” said Charley. 

Grandfather mentioned two other im- 
portant évents. The first was the great 
fire of Boston, in 1760, when the glare 
from nearly three hundred buildings, all 
in flames at once, shone through the 


windows of the Province House, and 
13 
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threw a fierce lustre upou the gilded 
foliage and lion’s head of our old chair. 
The second event was the proclamation, 
in the same year, of George the Third 
as king of Great Britain. The blast of 
the trumpet sounded from the balcony 
of the Town House, and awoke the 
echoes far and wide, as if to challenge 
all mankind to dispute King George’s 
title. | | 
Seven times, as the successive mon- 
archs of Britain ascended the throne, 
the trumpet-peal of proclamation had 
been heard by those who sat in our ven- 
erable chair. But, when the next king 
put on his father’s crown, no trumpet- 
peal proclaimed it to New England! 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Now that Grandfather had fought 
through the Old French War, in which 
our chair made no very distinguished 
figure, he thought it high time to tell 
the children some of the more private 
history of that praiseworthy old piece 
of furniture. 

‘In 1757,’ said Grandfather, ‘after 
Shirley had been summoned to Eng- 
land, ‘Thomas Pownall was appointed 
governor of Massachusetts. He was a 
gay and fashionable English gentleman, 
who had spent much of his life in Lon- 
don, but had a considerable acquaint- 
ance with America. The new gover- 
nor appears to have taken no active part 
in the war that was going on; although, 
at one period, he talked of marching 
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against the enemy, at the head of his 
company of cadets. But, on the whole, 
he probably concluded that it was more 
befitting a governor to remain quietly 
in our chair, reading the newspapers 
and official documents.” 

‘‘ Did the people like Pownall ?” ask- 
ed Charley. 

“They found no fault with him,” re- 
plied Grandfather. ‘It was no time to 
quarrel with the governor, when the ut- 
most harmony was required, in order to 
defend the country against the French. 
But Pownall did not remain Jong in 
Massachusetts. In 1759, he was sent 
to be governor of South Carolina. In 
thus exchanging one government for 
another, I suppose he felt no regret, ex- 
cept at the necessity of leaving Grand- 
father’s chair behind him.” 

‘‘He might have taken it to South 
Carolina,” observed Clara. 
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‘‘It appears to me,” said Laurence, 
giving the rein to his fancy, ‘that the 
fate of this ancient chair was, somehow 
or other, mysteriously connected with 
the fortunes of old Massachusetts. If 
Governor Pownall had put it aboard 
the vessel in which he sailed for South 
Carolina, she would probably have lain 
wind-bound in Boston harbor. It was 
ordained that the chair should not be 
taken away. Don’t you think so, 
Grandfather °” 

“It was kept here for Grandfather 
and me to sit in together,” said little 
Alice, “and for Grandfather to tell 
stories about.” 

‘And Grandfather is very glad of 
such a companion, and such a theme,” 
said the old gentleman, with a smile. 
‘“‘ Well, Laurence, if our oaken chair, 
like the wooden Palladium of Troy, 
was connected with the country’s fate, 

13.7 
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yet there appears to have been no super- 
natural obstacle to its removal from the 
Province House. In 1760, Sir Francis 
Bernard, who had been governor of New 
Jersey, was appointed to the same office 
in Massachusetts. He looked at the old 
chair, and thought it quite too shabby 
to keep company with a new set of 
mahogany chairs, and an_ aristocratic 
sofa, which had just arrived from Lon- 
don. He therefore ordered it to be put 
away inthe garret.” 

The children were loud in their ex- 
clamations against this irreverent con- 
duct of Sir Francis Bernard. But 
Grandfather defended him, as well as 
he could. He observed, that it was 
then thirty years since the chair had 
been beautified by Governor Belcher. 
Most of the gilding was worn off by 
the frequent scourings which it had un- 
dergone, beneath the hands of a black 
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slave. ‘The damask cushion, once so 
splendid, was now squeezed out of all 
shape, and absolutely in tatters, so many 
were the ponderous gentlemen who had 
deposited their weight upon it, during 
these thirty years. 

Moreover, at a council held by the ola 
Earl of Loudon with the governors of 
New England, in 1757, his lordship in 
a moment of passion, had kicked over 
the chair with his military boot. By 
this unprovoked and unjustifiable act, 
our venerable friend had suffered a 
fracture of one of its rungs. 

“But,” said Grandfather, ‘our chair, 
after all, was not destined to spend the 
remainder of its days in the inglorious 
obscurity of a garret. Thomas Hutch- 
inson, lieutenant-governor of the prov- 
ince, was told of Sir Francis Bernard’s 
design. ‘This gentleman was more fa- 
miliar with the history of New England 
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than any other manalive. He knewall 
the adventures and vicissitudes through 
which the old chair had passed, and 
could have told, as accurately as your 
own Grandfather, who were the person- 
ages that had occupied it. Often, while 
visiting at the Province House, he had 
eyed the chair with admiration, and felt 
a longing desire to become the possessor 
of it. He now waited upon Sir Francis 
Bernard, and easily obtained leave to 
carry it home.” 

‘¢ And I hope,” said Clara, ‘‘ he had 
it varnished and gilded anew.” 

‘SNo,’’answered Grandfather. ‘*What 
Mr. Hutchinson desired was to restore 
the chair, as much as possible, to its 
original aspect, such as it had appeared, 
when it was first made out of the Earl 
of Lincoln’s oak-tree. For this purpose 
he ordered it to be well scoured with 
soap and sand and polished with wax, 
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and then provided it with a substantial 
Jeather cushion. When all was com- 
pleted to his mind, he sat down in the 
old chair, and began to write his History 
of Massachusetts.” 

‘¢Oh, that was a bright thought in 
Mr. Hutchinson!” exclaimed Lau- 
rence. ‘* And, no doubt, the dim 
figures of the former possessors of the 
chair flitted around him, as he wrote, 
and inspired him with a knowledge of 
all that they had done and suffered 
while on earth.” 

‘¢ Why, my dear Laurence,” replied 
Grandfather, smiling, “if Mr. Hutch- 
inson was favored with any such ex- 
traordinary inspiration, he made but a 
poor use of it in his History; for a 
duller piece of composition never came 
from any man’s pen. ' However, he 
was accurate, at least, though far from 
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possessing the brilliancy or POSTE 
of Mr. Bancroft.” 

‘¢ But, if Hutchinson knew the his- 
tory of the chair,” rejoined Laurence, 
‘‘ his heart must have been stirred by 
it.”’ 

‘Tt must, indeed,” said Grandfather. 
‘¢It would be entertaining and instruc- 


tive, at the present day, to imagine ° 


what were Mr. Hutchinson’s thoughts, 
as he looked back upon the long vista 
of events with which this chair was so 
remarkably connected.” 

And Grandfather allowed his fancy 
to shape out an image of Lieutenant- 
Governor Hutchinson, sitting in an 
evening reverie by his fireside, and 
meditating on the changes that had 
slowly passed around the chair. 

A devoted monarchist, Hutchinson 
would heave no sigh for the subversion 


of the original republican government, — 
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the purest that. the world had seen, 
with which the colony began its ex- 
istence. While reverencing the grim 
and stern old Puritans as the founders 
of his native land, he would not wish 
to recal them from their graves, nor to 
awaken again that king-resisting spirit, 
which he imagined to be laid asleep 
with them forever. Winthrop, Dudley, 
Bellingham, Endicott, Leverett, and 
Bradstreet! All these had had their 
day. Ages might come and go, but 
never again would the people’s suf- 
frages place a republican governor in 
their ancient Chair of: State! 

Coming down to the epoch of the 
second charter, Hutchinson thought of 
the ship-carpenter Phips, springing 
from the lowest of the people, and at- 
taining to the loftiest station in the 
land. But, he smiled to perceive that 
this governor’s example would awaken 
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no turbulent ambition in the lower or- 
ders, because it was a king’s gracious 
boon that made the ship-carpenter a 
ruler. Hutchinson rejoiced to mark 
the gradual growth of an aristocratic 
class, to whom the common people, as 
in duty bound, were learning humbly 
to resign the honors, emoluments, and 
authority of state. He saw,—or else 
deceived himself—that, throughout this 
epoch, the people’s disposition to self- 
government had been growing weaker, 
through long disuse, and now existed 
only as a faint traditionary feeling. 
The lieutenant-governor’s reverie had 
now come down to the period at which 
he himself was sitting in the historic 
chair. He endeavored to throw his 
glance forward, over the coming years. 
There, probably, he saw visions of he- 
reditary rank, for himself and other 
aristocratic colonists. He saw the fer- — 
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‘tile fields of New England, portioned 
out among a few great land-holders, 
and descending by entail from genera- 
tion to generation. He saw the peo- 
ple a race of tenantry, dependant on 
their lords. He saw stars, garters, 
coronets, and castles. 

“‘ But,” added Grandfather, turning 
to Laurence, “ the lieutenant-gover- 
nor’s castles.were built nowhere but 
among the red embers of the fire, be- 
fore which he was sitting. And, just 
as he had constructed a baronial resi- 
dence for himself and his posterity, 
the fire rolled down Upon the hearth, 
and crumbled it to ashes !” 

Grandfather now looked at his watch, 
which hung within a beautiful little 
ebony Temple, supported by four Lonic 
columns. He then laid his hand on 


the golden locks of little Alice, whose 
14 ; 
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head had sunk down upon the arm of 
our illustrious chair. 

“To bed, to bed, dear child!” said 
he. Grandfather has put you to 
sleep, already, by his stories about 
~ these Famous Oxp Propre!” 
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